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AROUND THE TABLE 


News and Events 


FROM STUDENT TO TEACHER By Principal Tyler C. Tingley ’48, ’64, ’01 (Hon.); P’99 


This issue’s feature story on alumni/ae who have 
returned to the Academy as faculty or staff members 
includes an interesting observation from the newest 
member of our classics department. “Being here 
now,” Nick Unger ’90 observes, “I am constantly 


reminded that a teacher never ceases to be a student.” 

Over the years, that has been both figuratively and 
literally true at the Academy. The distinguished list of 
Exeter students who have become Exeter instructors 
is filled with men and, increasingly, with women who 
have made indelible marks on the history of this 
school. Nick steps into a position from which Allan 
Wooley ’54 has just retired. Allan himself was first a 
student and then a colleague of the renowned Latin 
teacher Herrick Macomber ’26, who began teaching 
at the Academy in 1933 and retired in 1970. 

In fact, the ranks of Exeter’s legendary teachers are 
filled with Academy graduates. The first name that 
comes to mind is, of course. Hammy Bissell ’29, “Mr. 
Exeter” to generations of Exonians and the man 
responsible for bringing hundreds of scholarship boys 
to the school. When, in 1933, he was called back to 
the school to teach, Hammy wrote, "It now seems 


possible that I may have the opportunity of spending 
the rest of my life here. I could ask for nothing better.” 

For many readers, Charlie Pratt ’52, Andy Hertig ’57, 
Peter Greer ’58 and Lew Hitzrot ’60 already qualify as 
teaching greats. Others would cite Charles Swift ’31, 
who taught mathematics and coached 
crew from 1939 to 1978. Today, his son 
David Swiff ’64 teaches math and coaches 
crew at the school. Still others might point 
to Leonard Rhoades ’25, who retired in 
1971, a half-century after entering the 
Academy as a prep, or George Bennett ’23, 
an Exeter native of whom his colleague 
(and fellow alumnus) Richard Niebling 
’34, once said, “He was the master of the 
unsettling question that challenges a preju- 
dice or puts a discussion back on the rails.” 

There are many qualities that these 
teachers past and present share. One com- 
mon thread, I suspect, would be that all 
could name someone at Exeter who con- 
nected with them in an exceptional way. 
All could recall a teacher who is now here 
at Exeter, or who was here, who, by some 
word or act, changed them forever. For 
Chandra Glick ’96, English teacher and 
rowing coach Becky Moore was one of 
those influences: “I could,” Chandra says, 
“envision myself teaching and coaching 
crew even at 16. I could picture myself 
leading a Harkness discussion and talked 
about it to my friends. None of them are 
surprised that I am here.” 

I have shared with many of you my concern that in 
the next 15 years, 40 percent of the faculty will be eli- 
gible for retirement. Exeter gains immeasurably from 
the wide variety of experiences and perspectives found 
among its teachers, and many of the teachers we hire 
will come from outside the ranks of the alumni/ ae. I 
do hope, though, that significant numbers of gradu- 
ates will consider teaching, and that some of those 
teachers will return to the Academy. 

Good teachers need well-trained minds, but more 
than that, good teachers need to have an instinct for 
how others come to understanding, how they con- 
front ideas and how they overcome uncertainty. It is 
exactly those instincts and skills we seek to hone 
around the Harkness table, which makes it a great 
incubator for teachers. I hope that some of you who 
read this Bulletin will be able to picture yourselves 
back at the table. 
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RANDOLPH BARKER ’48 
RECEIVES JOHN PHILLIPS AWARD 



“Walk gently on this earth. Be the best global citizen you can be — in todays world, this 
is the true mark of patriotism.”This was the advice the 2004 John Phillins Award recin- 
ient, agricultural economist Randolph Barker ’48, 
gave to students and faculty when he accepted the 
honor on October 12, 2004. 

The John Phillips Award, first given in 1965, rec- 
ognizes Exonians whose contributions to the welfare 
of community, country and humanity exemplify in 
high degree the nobility of character and usefulness 
that John Phillips sought to promote in establishing 
the Academy. 

In presenting the award, Jean Young du Pont ’78, 
president of the General Alumni/ae Association, 
praised Barker for “devoting 40 years of teaching and 
research to the goal of eliminating hunger and 
poverty by improving rice crops, primarily in Asia.” 

As head of the economics department at the Inter- 
national Rice Institute in the Philippines, Barker 
was, she explained, “a significant player in the Green 
Revolution, the international movement to address 
widespread hunger in large areas of the world.” 

Barker later returned to his alma mater, Cornell, 
to teach economics and to serve as director of the 
university’s prestigious Southeast Asia Program. 

Today, as a principal researcher with the Internation- 
al Water Management Institute, he helps developing 
nations better manage their land and water resources. 

Summing up Barker’s career, du Pont said, “Your 
scholarly publications number more than 50, your 
former students must number in the thousands and 
the fives directly influenced by your fife’s work sure- 
ly number in the millions.” 


Agricultural economist Randolph Barker ’48 (right, with Jean Young du 
Pont ’78, president of the GAA) received the 2004 John Phillips Award 
in recognition of his work to alleviate hunger and poverty in developing 
nations by improving rice production. 



Careful packing is essential for a successful 
mountain-climbing expedition — just ask Jean- 
Michel Valette ’77; P’06 (center). As part of 
his 2003 expedition to Mount Everest, Valette 
brought along a small Exeter banner, which 
he carried all the way to the top of Everest’s 
29,035-foot summit. On October 18, as part 
of an exhilarating assembly illustrated with 
photos he took during his climb, Valette pre- 
sented the banner to Principal Ty Tingley 
(right). On hand for the presentation was 
another world-class mountaineer, instructor 
emeritus Bob Bates ’29 (left). 
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‘WHERE WE ARE COMING FROM’: 

A JOURNEY OF FAITH WITH THE NEW INTER FAITH COUNCIL By Sarah Odell ’06 


Last fall, Ms. Hamilton, chair of the religion department and an 
ordained minister, invited me to join a new Interfaith Council she 
was starting. I jumped at the opportunity to take part in a move- 
ment that would give students the opportunity to talk about their 
faith in a pluralistic manner. Together with Ms. Hamilton, the eight 
of us have been pursuing our faith journey for five months now, 
meeting as a group on Sunday 
evenings to talk and bringing a 
series of speakers to campus. 

Sometimes I find it peculiar that I 
am helping spearhead this effort, 
because my own journey has been 
a roundabout one. 

I grew up outside of Philadel- 
phia and attended a small private 
school in Bryn Mawr.The school 
was nonsecular, but the students 
were predominantly Jewish or 
Christian. I personally am the 
product of a mixed marriage: my 
father is Jewish and my mother is 
Protestant. I did not attend Sun- 
day school and while I did attend 
Hebrew school for a brief stint, I 
ended up leaving after an evening 
class a few weeks before Christ- 
mas, which can be a very stressful 
time for 13-year-olds in the Jewish community. The seventh-grade 
class, which was being taught by the rabbi, began discussing how 
Jesus was a Jew, but this quickly degenerated into a series of hoots 
and hollers from the students, with comments like, “Right on, 
Rabbi, those Christians really have something to thank us for!” 
Then the conversation switched to Kwanzaa, which the rabbi dis- 
missed as a “made-up holiday.” 

Religion has always been a source of inner conflict for me. I 
have never been willing to give up half of myself and enter an envi- 
ronment where I am unsure whether it is safe to ask questions. 
Does God believe that one religion is better than the others? Can 
I believe in Jesus and his teachings and still be Jewish? Do I have to 
believe in every teaching, or can I pick what works for me? When 
I began to look at boarding schools, I decided not to apply to any 
that had religious requirements. I felt it had to be my choice to go 
to church or synagogue; the decision had to come from a place 
deep inside of me and not from a requirement. 

But during my second year at the Academy, I realized that I 
missed the sense of community which my Exeter friends who 
attended religious services seemed to experience. And so I began 
attending the Friday evening Shabbat services that the Exeter Jew- 
ish Community holds in the basement of Phillips Church. After 
fighting the Shabbat candles, I sat down to eat a home-cooked din- 
ner with both Jewish and non-Jewish students. I felt at home 
because of the intimate surroundings, but most of all I felt com- 
fortable because students openly discussed their confusions, dis- 


agreements and successes with Judaism. 

On the first Sunday the Interfaith Council met, Ms. Hamilton 
asked us to describe“where we are coming from.” I was astonished 
to find that the students sitting around the table with me — includ- 
ing a Catholic, a Southern Baptist, a Muslim, an agnostic, a Jew, a 
Hindu, people whom I considered to be some of the most religious 

on campus — were coming from 
places similar to me. The devout 
Baptist spoke of“feeling the pres- 
ence of God” during Muslim and 
Hindu prayers. Several members 
spoke of times when they had 
turned their backs on religion, 
including Ms. Hamilton herself, 
who described how she had found 
herself at odds with the Catholic 
church. 

The Interfaith Council wants 
to begin a dialogue, similar to the 
one we held at that first meeting, 
with the entire campus. We want 
to give students a place where they 
can find out about other religions, 
express their faith, and ask ques- 
tions in a safe but formal environ- 
ment. We are going beyond the 
academic approach we take to reli- 
gion at the Harkness table. To begin this process, we have, in con- 
junction with the Assemblies program, the Day Fund and the 
religion department, brought a series of religious speakers to cam- 
pus. Karen Armstrong, the worlds leading interfaith theologian, 
spoke at Exeter in early November on why interfaith dialogue is so 
important and about the nature of religious fanaticism in the three 
major world religions, Christianity, Judaism and Islam. We also host- 
ed an evening forum later that month with Rabbi Everett Gendler, 
the former Jewish chaplain at Phillips Academy, and Dr. Ingrid 
Mattson, the vice president of the North American Islamic Associ- 
ation, who spoke about the commonalities of their religions. 

The dialogue we are beginning is crucial. As Karen Armstrong 
told the Exeter community, tolerance alone is no longer adequate. 
We need, she said, to understand where each person is coming 
from. As one of the heads of the Exeter Jewish Community, I am 
seen as a leader of faith around campus. But I was not always com- 
fortable with religion, and letting people know that I continue to 
have questions lets them see that religion is more than just a set of 
rules; it is a journey. A lot of us thought that to ask questions 
removed us from religion; but it was through our questions that we 
came back to our religion. 

The councils goals are to educate students about religions they 
are less familiar with and let students share their journeys of faith. 
As citizens of the world, we ah have stories. At the Interfaith Coun- 
cil we are trying to teach the Exeter campus to listen to these sto- 
ries, because then and only then will we understand. 



As part of its efforts to increase intefaith dialogue on campus, the 


newly formed Intefaith Council has brought several speakers to cam- 
pus, including esteemed theologian Karen Armstrong (right), the best- 
selling author of A History of God. The council was founded by 
Reverend Jamie Hamilton (left), chair of the religion department. 
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A NEW INSTRUMENT FROM THE OLD WORLD 


AROUND THE TABLE 



Three years ago, during planning for the full renovation of Phillips Church, it was discovered that 
the existing pipe organ had suffered irreversible damage as a result of temperature and climate fluctu- 
ations in the church. As part of the renovation (which included installing a climate control system), the 
Academy commissioned a new organ from the Italian firm of Fratelh Ruffatti. Founded in 1940, Famiglia 
Artigiana Fratelh Ruffatti first gained international recognition in 1952, when the company won the contract to 
build the huge five-manual organ for the Shrine of Our Lady of Fatima in Portugal. 

In August 2004, Piero Ruffatti and a three-person crew that included his daughter, Michaela, an architect and third- 
generation organ designer, traveled to Exeter from Padua, Italy, to oversee the installation of the new organ. Piero’s broth- 
er and business partner, Francesco Ruffatti, arrived in September to voice the organ — the process of regulating the pipes for 
pitch, prompt speech, volume and the best sound for the space in which they will be heard. “The voicing is the artistic part of 
the process,” says Piero of his brothers work, but Piero’s 
remark can’t diminish what he and his crew accom- 
plished during their two weeks in Exeter. 

The new instrument was custom designed for 
Phillips Church and built by hand in Italy, then shipped 
to Exeter for assembly. According to PEA Clerk of the 
Works Guy Conrad, who worked closely with the Ital- 
ian team, it took a 12-man crew to unload the truck on 
which the organ arrived. “It was like putting together a 
giant puzzle,” he says. “The next construction project is 
going to be a piece of cake after that.” 

Fratelh Ruffatti is one of the few organ builders to 
make all the instrument’s components themselves. Most 
of the new organs 2,699 pipes, for instance, are hand 
made from a tin-lead alloy (the exact makeup is deter- 
mined by the desired sound for each pipe) that is 
poured, planed, cut and rolled by hand on a traditional 
marble table with wooden guides. The organ’s most full- 
bodied sounds are achieved from wooden pipes. Since 
the Ruffattis designed the instrument to be heard in solo 
concerts as well as in accompaniment, they included 
such distinctive features as sounds for the bagpipes, the 
glockenspiel, thunder and even a nightingale. This last, 
achieved by four pipes placed upside down in water, was 
a gift to Exeter from the fratelh. 

Exeter’s new organ was dedicated with a concert on 
October 30 by Michael Kleinschmidt, director of music 
and organist ofTrinity Church, Copley Square, Boston. 


Overseeing installation of the new organ at Phillips Church was one of the men 
who helped design it, Piero Ruffatti of the Italian firm Fratelh Ruffatti. In all, the 
organ boasts a remarkable 2, 699 pipes. 


AToll-Free Summer 


When Guy Conrad wasn’t assisting in the assembly of thousands of organ parts 
last summer, he was overseeing the refurbishment of Phillips Church’s 2,000- 
pound, solid bronze bell, original to the 1897 building.Traditionally, the bell tolls 
for weddings, funerals and services in Phillips Church, and for the seven minutes 
leading up to Meditations on Thursdays during term time. The Academy con- 
tracted Verdin, a Cincinnati firm, to clean and restore the bell and its working 
parts and to replace the bell’s damaged wooden support frame with a new steel 
one. The bell’s handmade wooden wheel was also replaced with steel; the origi- 
nal will be restored and housed elsewhere on campus.The bell can now be rung 
manually by rope, which causes the clapper to strike the refurbished leather pad 
on the interior of the bell, or remotely by way of a new, automated electronic 
ringing device, which activates a metal ringer that hits the bell’s outer surface. 
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TABLE TALK WITH ERIC M. FREEDMAN ’71 


By Bill Ewing 


Eric Freedman ’71 believes that truth can change the world. 
A nationally recognized public interest lawyer, Freedman is 
involved in upwards of 100 pro bono cases a year, dealing 
with such issues as capital punishment, the habeas corpus 
rights of alleged criminals and the First Amendment. 
Recently named the Maurice A. Deane Distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Constitutional Law at Hofstra University School of 
Law, where he has taught for the last 16 years, Freedman is 
also a dedicated educator and well-published scholar. 

“All lawyers have an obligation to be engaged citi- 
zens and to do everything pos- 
sible to make the legal 
system live up to its 
own ideals,” says 
Freedman. It was 
this conviction 
that led Freedman to 
become involved with 
the cases of individuals 
detained at the 
Guantanamo 
Bay Naval Base 
in Cuba as part of the Bush 
administrations war on ter- 
ror. Believing the legal sys- 
tem was at risk of faltering, if 
not breaking down entirely, 
in a time of national crisis, 

Freedman says he felt compelled to get involved. 

“This was an absolutely critical moment for any- 
body who believes in the U.S. Constitution,” he explains. 
“In a time of war, it would be maximally counterproductive 
to abandon core democratic values exactly when they are 
most needed. It was very clear that that proposition was 
going to be heavily tested by various cases that were clearly 
going to go to the Supreme Court.” 

With three separate, uncoordinated cases proceeding to 
the U.S. Supreme Court — each involving different detainees, 
each with separate legal teams — Freedman thought it in 
everyone’s best interest to work together. “I reached out to 
some of the lawyers in the early Guantanamo cases and 
sought to bring them together so that they could maximize 
their collective resources and coordinate their efforts,” he 
explains. The result was two outright wins and one virtual 
win, resulting in a wave of new cases being filed on behalf of 
individual detainees. “There are currendy upwards of 65 peti- 
tions pending in the District Court of Washington,” says 
Freedman, who is still serving as a consultant. 

The son of a foreign news editor for The Neu'York Times, 
Freedman comes by his crusading ways quite naturally. He 
grew up reading the Times starting at age 6 and was a savvy 
consumer and interpreter of current events well before 
arriving at Exeter. His sister, Alix ’75, went on to become a 
Pulitzer Prize— winning reporter for The Wall Street Journal. 


At Exeter, Freedman was already showing abundant signs 
of what was to come, pushing the Academy for instiuitional 
reform in a number of areas. He worked to get the first driv- 
ers education program offered on campus and, when the 
school went coed in 1970, he helped draft a visitation policy. 
Most telling of all, when the administration tried to censor 
The Exonian, Freedman was part of the editorial board that 
reigned en masse, claiming their First Amendment rights had 
been violated. 

Freedman likens Exeter to the legal system he cur- 
rently inhabits, describing both as responsive and 
open to change within their existing struc- 
tures. “I didn’t consider 
Exeter to be a hide- 
bound, immovable 
institution,” he 
says. “It was, to 
some extent, the 
model of a reason- 
able government.” 
Political rebellion and 
protests aside (this was, 
after all, the era of Viet- 
nam and Richard 
Nixon), Freedman says 
the dialogue between stu- 
dents and faculty was near 
constant and always constructive. 

“At the risk of sounding like a stereotypical 
alum being profiled in an alumni/ae magazine, I 
really do feel that my Exeter education has benefited me 
enormously throughout my career,” he says. “In studying 
history with Henry Bragdon and Don Cole, I learned how 
to approach the field conceptually and, most significantly, 
how to evaluate evidence. In taking English from a series 
of passionate teachers from Robert Bates to Fred Tremal- 
lo, I developed a lifelong appreciation for the power of 
English prose.” 

From Exeter, Freedman went on to earn both his under- 
graduate and law degrees from Yale, with a Fulbright schol- 
arship taking him to study in New Zealand in between. 
Before joining the faculty of Hofstra in 1988, where he 
teaches everything from constitutional law to trial tech- 
niques and legal history, Freedman served as a litigation 
associate with the New York law firm of Paul, Weiss, 
Rifkind, Wharton & Garrison, and as a clerk forjudge Irv- 
ing R. Kaufman of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit. He took his first pro bono case as a law student 
at Yale, and hasn’t stopped since. 

“The response of any practicing lawyer who has done 
pro bono work is invariably ‘This is why I went to law 
school,’ ” says Freedman. “Providing legal help to someone 
who could not otherwise get it is certainly a case where the 
giver is enriched far more than the recipient.” 
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EXETER SQUASH: NOT JUST A SIDE DISH 



Exeter’s new squash center is ready for action, 
just in time for squash season. Early funding and an accel- 
erated construction schedule allowed for the completion of a sig- 
nificant portion of the two-phase project.This first phase replaces seven 
old and nonconforming courts with 10 new, international-regulation 
courts in Exeter’s Love Gym, and reconfigures some of the other athletics pro- 
gram spaces. When it is funded, phase two will add six additional squash courts 
and commensurate viewing areas. 

For years, the Exeter squash program suffered a serious shortage of usable courts 
that made training all levels of players a logistical headache and prevented the school 
from hosting interscholastic tournaments. The new squash center, designed by Architec- 
tural Resources Cambridge (ARC), will not only improve the player experience by better 
meeting the existing demand for courts, but also make coaching and watching the sport 
more efficient and pleasant by 
virtue of its layout. 

Exeter’s new courts are 
made by the highly regarded 
German squash court manu- 
facturer, ASB. All the courts 
have sprung-wood floors and 
glass back walls for visibility 
and light. Sensitive tins light 
up and beep when hit, leaving 
less room for ungracious 
court behavior. Four exhibi- 
tion courts have retractable 
bleachers behind them for 
match viewing. When the 
bleachers are collapsed, the 
space behind the courts 
expands to an exercise area 
large enough for a team to 
gather for stretching and off- 
court training. 

Suspended above the cen- 
ter of the court area is a mez- 
zanine level that overlooks 
the courts and provides access to the bleachers from above. This also connects to the existing third- 
floor viewing level for the basketball courts and swimming pool, in essence creating an extensive 
spectator concourse. Two 65-foot skylights above the mezzanine let in natural light; opaque glass 
guards against any distracting glare. 

This phase of construction, which has essentially demolished and rebuilt a core area of Love 
Gym, has allowed Exeter to update that facility. An elevator near the new street-level entrance to 
the building provides handicapped access to every level of the gym. Included in this phase is a 
reconfigured and expanded training room, which has been enhanced to better accommodate the 
number of athletes who use it, and seven new visiting team rooms that will provide Exeter’s guests 
a much-needed upgrade in facilities. Reconfigured men’s locker rooms and equipment and laun- 
dry areas make more efficient use of the available space; original lockers and fixtures have been 
reused wherever possible. According to Assistant Project Manager Jim Landry, the Academy was 
able to recycle much of the concrete, steel and wood debris from the original building through var- 
ious area businesses as fill, scrap and energy pellets. 

Thanks to the interest and generosity of a group of alumni/ae and parents, Exeter is well on its 
way to celebrating a new squash facility that will serve the school well and attract new players and 
spectators to the sport. 


Exeter’s new squash center features 
10 international-regulation courts, 
as well as improved viewing areas. 
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NEW FELLOWSHIP HONORS DAVID AND ROSEMARY COFFIN 


A group of Exeter alumni /ae 
has established a new fellow- 
ship to honor both Rosemary 
and David Coffin, and to rec- 
ognize David Coffin’s lasting, 
and widespread, influence on a 
generation of classics scholars. 


In the 34 years that David Coffin ’64 (Hon.) taught Latin and Greek 
at Exeter, he played an influential role in the lives of many students 
sharing his interest in ancient languages and literature. As it happens, 
he and his colleagues in the classics department have also played a 
broader role in the teaching of classical languages in the United 
States. 

“Exeter graduates can be found teaching in a lot of the leading 
colleges and graduate programs in the country,” says James Zetzel 
’64, himself a professor of classics at Columbia since 1986, and at 
Princeton and Brown prior to that. “I very much doubt whether 
there is another secondary school — or another individual teacher — 
with so great an effect on a single academic subject.” 

To honor Coffin, who retired in 1987, his wife, Rosemary, and 
their contributions to the teaching of the classics, Zetzel and fellow 
Exonians David Potter ’75, professor of Greek and Latin at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and John Bodel ’74, professor of classics and his- 
tory at Brown, have raised money to endow a fellowship in the 
Coffins’ honor with contributions from some 50 Exeter alumni/ae 
and at least one parent. The David D. and Rosemary H. Coffin Fel- 
lowship, to be awarded annually starting in January 2006 by the 
American Philological Association, will enable secondary school 
teachers of Latin or Greek to study and travel in classical lands. 

“David was interested in not merely teaching grammar, but also 
in having us begin to think about the texts as literature,” says Zetzel, 
who also lived in McConnell Hall under the Coffins’ supervision and has remained friends with the cou- 
ple ever since. Zetzel says the lessons he learned at Exeter, particularly in critical methods, approached the 
level of the graduate classes he would later take at Harvard. 

“As a teacher, I know of no greater obligation than to honor one’s own teachers,” says Zetzel. “David 
and Rosemary are not the only teachers who made a difference in my life and career, but they stand out 
first and foremost.There are many extraordinary teachers of classics in secondary schools, and we hope to 
be able to recognize some of them through the Coffin Fellowship.” 

For more information about the David D. and Rosemary H. Coffin Fellowship, contact James Zetzel 
at zetzel@columbia.edu. 



As part of the Academy’s exploration 
of the use of biodiesel fuel, members 
of the Environmental Task Force met 
with Dorn Cox ’91 (right) at his fami- 
ly farm in Lee, NH. Cox recently built 
a processor in his barn to convert 
used vegetable oil into biodiesel, 
which produces fewer harmful emis- 
sions than petrodiesel. He hopes to 
produce several thousand gallons per 
year, once fully operational. The 
Academy will begin purchasing 
biodiesel fuel later this year for use in 
some school vehicles. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

A LACK OF LEADERSHIP 

This letter is in response to the article “Profiles in Leadership,’’ in the fall 
2004 issue. Being a retired Naval officer and former ship captain, the title 
caught my attention; however, I was disappointed in the article for two 
reasons. 

First, the comments about leadership, except for those by Brigadier 
General Richard Rowe ’69, were not particularly germane or compelling. 
(Colonel Dallas Brown ’74 was apparently not asked to comment on lead- 
ership.) There is an implication in the article that successful 
and accomplished people, which all of those profiled were, 
are good leaders. Alas, this is not necessarily the case. Many 
very successful people in many professions turn out to have 
very minimal leadership skills. 

The main reason for this letter is to note and object to the 
general partisanship of this article, except for the interviews 
with the two Army officers, who were appropriately apoliti- 
cal. Particularly offensive to this alumnus were the comments 
of David McKean ’75, Senator Kerry’s chief of staff. As a 
retired military officer, I was especially offended by Mr. McKean’s cheap 
shot at the Swift Boat Veterans for Truth. For Mr. McKean to have accused 
that group of “McCarthyism” is beyond reproach. I would remind Mr. 
McKean and your readers that this group includes more than 250 veterans, 
including Kerry’s entire chain of command in Vietnam and most of his fel- 
low swift boat skippers. 

Mr. McKean is perfectly entitled to his views. But to publicize those 
views a few weeks before an important national election is another mat- 
ter. I hope The Exeter Bulletin does better in the future. 

Richard Wright ’49 
Captain, U.S. Navy (Ret.) 

Charleston, SC 


DON’T FORGET TO 

WRITE 

We want to hear from you. Write to 
us at The Exeter Bulletin, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, 20 Main Street, 
Exeter, NH 03833. Or you can email 
us at bulletin@exeter.edu. 


TRUSTEE ROUNDUP 




The fall meeting of the Academy trustees took place on October 28 and 29, and was shortened by a day 
to accommodate the launch of The Exeter Initiatives campaign. New trustees William Rawson ’71 and 
Michael Plater ’74 arrived on campus a day early and spent the day immersing themselves in Academy life 
today. 

Reports from the building and grounds committee on current and future projects dominated the 
trustees’ agenda on Thursday. The trustees toured the new squash facility (see page 7), and received a sta- 
tus report on the Academy Center, which is on budget and on schedule. 

The committee approved a plan to deepen the pool in Love Gym to better accommodate the diving 
and water polo programs. New safety standards for pools used for diving competitions necessitate the ren- 
ovation, which will begin in March and take six months to complete. 

The trustees appointed an “ Affordability Task Force” to study ways in which tuition increases might be 
reduced in future years. This committee grows out of the concern that the percentage of Americans who 
can afford the full cost of an Exeter education continues to decrease even as the Academy is aggressively 
raising money for financial aid.This committee will look for ways to slow the rate of tuition increases. 

On Friday afternoon, the trustees met with former trustees who had returned to campus for the 
campaign launch celebration. 
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EXO N I AN A 

DO YOU REMEMBER? 

From George Hanford ’37 comes the following 
challenge. Can you identify the location of this 
mystery photo and translate its inscription: HUC VENITE PUERI UT VIRI SITIS? For extra credit, do the same for this 
second inscription: HIC QUAERITE PUERI PUELLAEQUE VIRTUTEM ET SCIENTIAM. Memories and translations from 
any era are most welcome and will be published in the next issue. Mail to Exoniana, do The Exeter Bulletin, Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Communications Office, 20 Main Street, Exeter, NH 03833. 




ANSWER TO THE LAST ISSUE: 

Exonians have unearthed some spirited memories of the Thomp- 
son Science Building skeleton, known to some as Oscar. 

AND THE WINNER IS: 

JAMES A. fisher ’38, of Pittsburgh, PA, who received an 
engraved Phillips Exeter Academy Cross pen. “The skeleton hung 
in the biology classroom of the Thompson Science Building. 
Timmy Thomas was my instructor (and he was excellent).” 

ALWAYS ON MY MIND 

Being a science-connected faculty brat, I have a 
distinct advantage in recollecting that skeleton, 
whom I first met back when my classmates were 
still matriculating front kindergarten. If I finished 
my vegetables, I might soon be invited to the 
Thompson Science Building and taken to the 
biology lab to visit Oscar. For some unexplained 
reason, the skeleton bore a man’s name even 
though it had actually belonged to a woman. Still 
unaware of my mortality, I was not frightened by 
Oscar, who was just another friend. The building 
did have other, more terrifying features, including 
great, noisy hooded fans in the attic that ven- 
tilated the building and turned on and off 
without warning. They were the stuff of kiddy nightmares. And 
the rickety open elevator, which would never pass inspection 

today, once trapped 
my father between 
floors for hours 
when he was alone 
in the building. 
Surely, that por- 
tended catastrophic 
failure and a drop 
to the basement. 
Oscar, on the other 
hand, brings soothing 
memories and pride 
that I can still recall 
his/her name after 
more than 45 years. 
(Recent names are 



TWO 

CONTEST WINNERS 
EVERY TIME! 

There will be two prizes awarded for 
the correct answer to the Exoniana 
contest. One prize will be for the 
first correct answer received via 
delivery by the U.S. Postal Service. 
The rest of the correct answers will 
be placed into a drawing and one 
winner will be chosen at random. 


another story. The only current name I seem able to recall is Britney 
Spears, and that is only because she is constantly on my mind.) 

Charles Bickel '59 
San Francisco, CA 

Editor’s note: Congratulations to Charles Bickel ’59 for miming the second 
prize. All names except for the first one received were placed into an envelope 
and Charles’ name was drawn. Enjoy your engraved Cross pen! 

PUT YOUR HAND ON MY SHOULDER 

The picture of the skeleton brought back quite a vivid memory, 
although I am just not entirely sure if it is the same skeleton! In my days 
at PEA, Dr. Andrew Polychronis (known as“PK”) of the 
biology department was considered the toughest teacher 
in the department, but also one of the most humorous 
members of the faculty. I cannot remember the name of 
the particular course I took with him, but I know it was 
a fairly advanced one geared towards the “hard core” 
biology geeks (like myselfl). 

During every exam, PK seemed to do his best to 
distract us. Biology was the only discipline taught in 
lecture format rather than around the table, and one 
of PK s favorite routines was to crouch behind the 
lecture bench in the front of the room with only his 
head showing, at the level of the tabletop. He would 
then move back and forth, giving the impression his 
head was sliding along the table of its own accord. 

Another favorite involved the skeleton. I would be diligendy 
trying to remember the structure of acetyl cholinesterase, or some 
such profoundly important fact for the exam in front of me, when 
I would feel a hand on my shoulder. When I turned, the skeleton 
would be standing behind me, seemingly smiling, as PK snickered 
behind him. On occasion the skeleton would point to an answer in 
the blue book and give a disapproving shake of its head; pretty 
smart for a pile of bones. 

Again, I am not at all sure that it is the skeleton referenced in the 
photo, but thanks for reviving a fond memory. For what it is worth, 
my experience in the biology department, particularly with PK, Bill 
Ekstrom and others, led me to a career in biologic research and ulti- 
mately to medical school. I owe them a debt I can never repay. I am 
now a surgical oncologist and any bit of good I do in this field is 
direcdy the result of their influence. Thanks again for the memory. 

David Pearlstone ’78, M.D. 

Greenville, SC 
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MAILBOX MEMORIES, CONTINUED 

I cannot imagine that the photo in your summer 2004 
issue could be anything but the student mailboxes on 
the ground floor of the Jeremiah Smith (administration) 
building. On good days we got mail from home 
(including on occasion both food and laundry), and on 
bad days we got “dickey slips” from Wells Kerr or other 
authority figures. 

A. Malcolm Post ’47 
San Francisco, CA 


A GOOD QUESTION 

I realize I’m too late to be a winner for identifying the 
old post office, but do I get brownie points for recog- 
nizing that the young man in the picture appears to be 
carrying a well-worn copy of “K&R,” also known as 
Kirtland and Rogers, the Academy’s classic Latin 1 1 
textbook? By the second semester of first-year Latin 
(Latin 12, naturally), it was supplemented by a similar- 
sized book with a blue cover (K&R was green, at least 
in my day) called Fabulae Faciles (Easy Stories), but you 
never took FF anywhere without K&R, so I’m guessing 
that’s what the book is in his arms. 

Margaret R. Spencer ’77 
Bryn Mawr, PA 



Editor’s note: For more information on An 
Introduction to Latin by PEA instructors 
John Kirtland and George Rogers, see the 
winter 2003 issue of The Exeter Bul- 
letin, page 6, or visit our website at 
http: / / wunv.exeter. edu /publications / 
exeter/winterJO 3/ oncampus.html 

Thank you for taking time to share your 
memories. 

— Alice Ann Gray 


This year is the centennial of The Exeter 
Bulletin, and we’ll mark the occasion with a 
special 1 00th anniversary issue to be pub- 
lished next fall. But we can’t do it without 
you. We need your anecdotes and reminis- 
cences for the following story: 

Everybody Comes to Exeter: A look at 
the long line of distinguished speakers, 
thinkers and just plain cool cats who’ve 
come to campus. Did you hear Robert 
Frost read from his poetry? Talk anthropol- 
ogy with Margaret Mead? Dance to Count 
Basie?To Aerosmith? Send us your memo- 
ries of these and other interesting guests. 

Email: bulletin@exeter.edu. Or write us 
at The Exeter Bulletin, Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, 20 Main Street, Exeter, NH 03833. 

Supreme Court Justice Thurgood 
Marshall delivers the 1974 
commencement address. 
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IN SEARCH OF OSAMA By David Lamb ’58 


N **NEU L 


‘ r ' * 

r n it 


The search for Osama 
bin Laden reaches a 
successful conclusion in 
journalist Jonathan 
Randal’s new book. 


In the weeks before Christmas 2003, 1 whiled away the 
daylight hours waiting for Osama bin Laden. Every 
morning I’d clamber into a pickup truck in Kandahar 
with my interpreter and two armed guards and make 
the two-hour drive to the foothills of Afghanistan ’sTora 
Bora Mountain. There, with a horde of other foreign 
correspondents, I’d watch the private armies of various 
warlords begin another day’s trek into the snow-clad 
peaks in search of the man President Bush had prom- 
ised to get “dead or alive.” 

Many rumors circulated through the military base 
camp where we hung out: bin Laden and his Al- 
Qaeda terrorists were sur- 
rounded, cut off from an 
escape to Pakistan by 
waist-deep snow; bin 
Laden had taken refuge in 
a cave so elaborate it had 
elevators and tunnels that 
1 1 reached miles into the tow- 
I ering cliffs; bin Laden had 
' been seen on a white stal- 
lion, galloping along a 
mountain path, rallying his 
troops. So we waited. Other 
captured Al-Qaeda fighters 
came down the mountain on 
mules, hands tied behind their 
backs. But not bin Laden. 

He had slipped away, if 
indeed he had been on Tora 
Bora in the first place. Soon 
President Bush stopped men- 
tioning his name and spoke 
instead of Saddam Hussein. In 
Arab capitals, bin Ladens “miracu- 
lous escape” and his defiance of the 
West made him a folk hero. Mothers named newborn 
babies after him and shopkeepers hung his picture on 
their walls. And most of us in America were left to ask, 
“Who is this man?” and “How is it possible that a middle- 
aged Saudi millionaire can threaten the worlds only 
superpower?” 

Jonathan Randal ’51, who covered the Middle East 
for four decades for The Washington Post and other pub- 
lications, gives us thought-provoking and clear-headed 
answers to these questions in his newest book, Osama: 
The Making of a Terrorist (Alfred A. Knopf, 2004). Ran- 
dal’s book is in the best tradition of boots-on-the- 
ground journalism, researched and written over several 
years of travel from Yemen to Afghanistan and Pakistan 
and culled from countless interviews with foreign intel- 
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ligence agents, bin Laden associates and others who 
dwell in the shadowy world of international terrorism. 

Randal’s assessment of bin Laden’s impact is one I do 
not quibble with. “It is too early,” he writes, “to draw up 
a definitive balance sheet for Osama and jihadi Islam. 
But he arguably has changed American society as much 
as, perhaps more than, any single foreigner in contem- 
porary times. There’s an edginess in American life, bor- 
dering on paranoia. The USA Patriot Act and its 
restriction on civil liberties, hostile attitudes toward sus- 
pect immigrants, many of whom were held incommu- 
nicado for extended periods after September 1 1 , and a 
general public fixation on security in what had prided 
itself as the world’s most open society — all this can be 
laid at Osama’s door.” 

The 9/11 attacks on the World Trade Center and 
the Pentagon — and earlier strikes orchestrated by bin 
Laden on two U.S. embassies in Africa and the USS 
Cole in Yemen — abruptly ended America’s decade- 
long, post— Cold War “holiday from history,” dashing 
the notion that an antimissile defense was enough to 
protect the United States. The half a million or so 
dollars it cost Al-Qaeda to plan for and execute the 
September 2001 attacks was pocket change compared 
to the $10 billion the United States budgeted for 
counterterrorism. 

Osama bin Laden was one of more than 50 children 
fathered by a former bricklayer, self-made man who 
rose to prominence as one of Saudi Arabia’s richest and 
most successful contractors. The bin Ladens were (and 
are) an esteemed, moderate family in the oil-rich king- 
dom. Some of Osama’s siblings were educated in 
Lebanon’s finest schools and later graduated from Har- 
vard, the University of Southern California and other 
Western universities. In contrast, Osama was far less 
worldly: He seldom traveled, seemed embarrassed by 
his inheritance, which some sources estimated as high as 
$300 million, and was married by the age of 17. 

When the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan in 1979, 
bin Laden recruited and funded young Muslims to fight 
the attackers. Moscow’s retreat a decade later turned bin 
Laden into a hero and he returned to Saudi Arabia as a 
sort of religious pop star. Not yet 30, he basked in the 
adulation of both the Arabs and the Americans. It 
remains unclear why a year after his return he founded 
Al-Qaeda (Arabic for “the base”), but gradually the soft- 
spoken man known for his sincere and quiet demeanor 
became radicalized, railing against the excesses of the 
Saudi royal family and the perceived injustices of U.S. 
policies toward Islam. In 1994, the Saudi government 
stripped him of his citizenship. 

Randal finds fault with the Clinton administration 
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for underestimating the significance of bin Laden’s 
return to Afghanistan in 1996 after he was expelled 
from the Sudan and with the Bush administration for 
launching an ill-defined war on all global terrorists 
with no exit strategy.The war in Iraq, he writes, divert- 
ed resources and attention from Afghanistan, where 
they were needed most, leaving us with the uncom- 
fortable realization that, with or without Osama bin 
Laden, terrorism will be part of the global landscape 
for years to come. 

One cannot help but recall, as Randal does, Don- 


ald Rumsfeld’s question in a leaked Defense Depart- 
ment memorandum in October 2003: “Is our pres- 
ent situation such that ‘the harder we work, the 
behinder we get’?” 


A foreign correspondent for The Los Angeles Times for the 
past 35 years and an eight-time nominee for the Pulitzer Prize, 
David Lamb is also the author of six books, including The 
Arabs: Journey Beyond the Mirage. 


AN INSIDE LOOK AT 

THE ULTIMATE WASHINGTON INSIDER By John Herney ’46, ’71 (Hon.) 


In a 1967 interview with historian Arthur Schlesinger 
’33, Tommy Corcoran, longtime Washington insider 
and former New Dealer, asserted that “a good man 
cannot be a great man.”Was he talking about his for- 
mer boss, Franklin Roosevelt? About presidents in 
general? Or was the reference to himself? Author 
David McKean ’75 isn’t sure, though he ends his riv- 
eting biography of Corcoran, Tommy the Cork: Wash- 
ington’s Ultimate Insider from Roosevelt to Reagan 
(Steerforth Press, 2004), with this provocative idea. We 
are left to wonder, after 300 entertaining pages 
describing 40 years of Washington heroics and 
shenanigans, about the nexus of morality and politics 
in our nation’s capital and whether our modern sys- 
tem of republican government militates against good- 
ness in carrying out the people’s business.We could do 
well to ruminate about that intriguing notion. 

Surely McKean, whose day job is John Kerry’s chief 
of staff (he writes his books in the evenings, after his 
three children are put to bed), provides us plenty of 
detail to chew on as we mull this over. His subject, 
Thomas G. Corcoran, knew everyone who was any- 
body in Washington from the heady days of the early 
1930s to the malaise of the late 1970s. Thus, presidents, 
Supreme Court justices, senators and congressmen, sig- 
nificant staffers, reporters and editors, socialites and 
super-lawyers — they are all here. Holmes, Frankfurter, 
and Hugo Black; White House deal-makers from FDR 
to Carter;VIPs such as Rayburn, Kissinger and J. Edgar; 
newspapermen from Drew Pearson and the Alsops to 
Bob Woodward; and more shadowy figures such as 
Claire and Anna Chennault — every and all of our 
nation’s headline-makers move in and out of Corco- 
ran’s life in Washington. Moreover, as the book makes 
clear — and this is one of its important points, among 
many, about power in Washington — headlines are also 


made through the work of people we hear little or 
nothing about, including such staffers as Ben Cohen, 
Ed Prichard, Bobby Baker and others who make their 
bosses look good — or bad. All were friends and col- 
leagues ofTommy the Cork. 

Not bad for a middle- 
class, Irish-Catholic 
kid from Pawtucket, 
who grew up back 
when Catholics and 
Irishmen weren’t exact- 
ly on the fast track to 
political power. Yet 
America in the early 20th 
century also rewarded 
gifts the Corcoran family 
had in abundance — grit, 
brains, optimism and the 
ability to work harder than 
the next guy. McKean shows 
us how, if you take those 
qualities and leaven them 
with a yeasty combination of 
what you know (Harvard and 
Harvard Law) and who you 
know (professors like Felix 
Frankfurter who will recom- 
mend you for a clerkship with 
the likes of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes) and bingo, a young man can make something 
of himself. 

Still, as McKean also makes very clear, this Corcoran 
fellow was not any ordinary Irish-Catholic kid. After all, 
he became Holmes’ favorite clerk, and he worked even 
harder than almost all of those champion workaholics — 

(continued on page 15) 
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David McKean ’75 
explores 40 years of 
Washington shenanigans 
and heroics in his 
biography of Thomas 
Corcoran. 
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Alumni/ae are urged to advise the Exonians in Review editor of their own publications, recordings, films, 
etc., in any field, and those of classmates. Whenever possible, authors and composers are encouraged to send 
one copy of their books and original copies of articles to Edouard Desrochers ’45 (Hon.), the editor of 
Exonians in Review, Phillips Exeter Academy, 20 Main Street, Exeter, NH 03833. Alumni/ae interest- 
ed in reviewing works by fellow Exonians are also encouraged to contact the editor at the same address, or 
by email at edesrochers@exeter.edu. 


ALUMNI/AE 

1933 — Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. 

War and the American 
Presidency. (II Norton 
& Co., 2004) 

1937 — Julian Smith. Unit 
Operations of Chemical 
Engineering. 7th Edition, 
(McGraw-Hill, 2005) 

1939 — Donald Sparrow. And 

They Paid Me Too: A Consul- 
tant’s Journal. (Great Oaks 
Publishing, 2004) 

1941 — William Spencer. 

Global Studies :The 
Middle East. (McGraw- 
Hill/D ushkin, 2004) 

1941 — Mackenzie Walser. 

Coping With Kidney Disease: A 
12-Step Treatment Program to 
Help You Avoid Dialysis. (John 
Wiley & Sons, 2004) 

1945 — Nicholas Benton. The 

Seven Weld Brothers: 1800 to 
2000. (iUniverse Inc, 2004) 

1949 — Gil Dewart. Journey to 
the Ice Age. (RuobeiTang 
Publishing Co., 2003) 

1950 — George L. Dyer Jr. The 

Little Cooney Bird. (Port Lud- 
low Books, 2003) 

1950 — Thomas Merriam. The 

Identity of Shakespeare in 
Henry VIII. (The Renais- 
sance Institute, 2005) 

1951 — Jonathan Randal. 

Osama: The Making of a 
Terrorist. (Knopf, 2004) 


1953 — Chris Crowley and 

Henry S. Lodge. Younger Next 
Year: A Guide to Living Like 
50 Until You’re 80 and Beyond. 
(Workman, 2004) 

1953 — Christopher D. Koss, 

compiler/editor. A Ding Dar- 
ling Sampler: The Editorial Car- 
toons of Jay N. Darling. (The 
Maecenas Press, 2004) 

1954 — Robin Magowan, trans- 
lator. A Hundred Sentences 
Written on Fans From the 
French of Jean Claudel, [select- 
ed by John Herdman] (Fras 
Publications/The Atholl 
Browse Bookshop, 2004) 

translator. Martini With 

A Splash of Dawn, by Michel 
Devrient. (Fras Publications/ 
Atholl Browse Bookshop, 
2004) 

1957 — Norman J. Vig. Green 
Giants! Environmental Policies 
of the United States and the 
European Union. (MIT 
Press, 2004) 

1961 — John Irving. A Sound 
Like Something Trying Not to 
Make a Sound. (Random 
House, 2004) 

1963 — Alexander M. Davis. 

Recipe for Resilience: 

Discovering the Power of Simple 
Daily Practices. (ChangeWise 
Inc., 2004) 

1965 — David M. Darst. The Art 

of Asset Allocation. (McGraw- 
Hill, 2003) 


1968 — Edward M. Hallowed. H 

Walk in the Rain With a Brain. 
(Regan Books, 2004) 

1973 — Mark Haynes Daniell. 

World At Risk: A New 
Approach to Global Strategy 
and Leadership. (World Scien- 
tific Publishing Co., 2004) 

1976 — Lawrence Richette. 

The Fault Line: A Novel. 
(Xlibris Corp., 2003) 

1978 — Theron D. Cook, 

co-editor. Crossing Bound- 
aries : African-American Inner 
City and European Migrant 
Youth. (LitVerlag/Transaction 
Publishers, 2004) 

1978 — Gordon Lewis. The 

Internet and Young Learners. 
(Oxford University Press, 
2004) 

1987 — Lisa Boehm. Popular 
Culture and the Enduring Myth 
of Chicago, 1871-1968. 
(Routledge, 2004) 

1994 — John J. McGraw. Brain 
& Belief: An Exploration of 
the Human Soul. (Aegis 
Press, 2004). 

1998 — Eliana Amzallag (as 

Dulcie Younger and the 
Silencers). Kitty, Kitty . . . 
GROWL! [CD] (Golly 
Gee, 2004) 

FORMER 

BENNETT FELLOW 

Maggie Dietz, editor. An Invita- 
tion to Poetry, edited by Robert 


Pinsky and Maggie Dietz. 
(II Norton & Co., 2004) 

BRIEFLY NOTED 

1958 — William P. Wreden Jr. 

“William P.Wreden [SrJ: A 
Joint Show.” IN Quarterly 
News-Letter [of] The Book 
Club of California, (v. 69, no. 
4, fall 2004) 

1968 — Neal Delmonico.“The 

History of Indie Monothe- 
ism and Modern Chaitanya 
Vaishnavism: Some Reflec- 
tions.” IN The Hare Krishna 
Movement: The Postcharismat- 
ic Fate of a Religious Trans- 
plant, edited by Edwin F. 
Bryant and Maria L. 
Ekstrand, (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2004) 

1969 — Daniel J. Hoffheimer. 

“Non-Tax Reasons for 
Using Trusts — A Client 
Handout or Letter.” IN Pro- 
bate Law Journal of Ohio (v. 

15, no. 1, Sept./Oct. 2004) 

“The Uniform 

Trust Code and Asset 
Protection: The Discre- 
tionary/Support Distinction 
and Spendthrift Provisions.” 
IN Probate Law Journal of 
Ohio. (Nov./Dec. 2004) 

1982 — Judd Levingston. 

“Everything We Do Is 
Moral! Moral Education in 
the Curriculum.” IN Looking 
Ahead, Independent School 
Issues and Answers. 2nd Edi- 
tion. (Avocus, 2004) 

“Three Moral Out- 
looks.” IN The Journal of 
Thought, (v.# 39, no.2 
summer 2004) 
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1985 — Rachel Carpenter, [four 
entries] IN The Future Dictio- 
nary of America. (McSweeney’s 
Books, 2004) 

“The Ashtray” [short 

story] IN Ploughshares (spring, 
2004) 

1985 — Dana Pilson. ' On the 

Crest of the Wave: Hassam and 
the Marketing of His Art.” IN 
Childe Hassam, American 
Impressionist. (The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, 2004) 


FACULTY 

Todd Hearon. “Cathedral 
Woods.” [a poem] IN 
The Recorder, (v. 17, no. 1, 
summer 2004) 

“CornRockets.” [a play] 

IN The Kenyon Review (v. 26, 
no. 3, summer 2004) 

“A Song for Kempie.” [a 

poem] IN Salamander (v. 10, 
no. 1 , summer 2004) 

“What Ghosts, There 

Were: A Monologue inVerse.” 
[a poem] IN Memorious. (v. 2, 
summer 2004) 


FORMER 

BENNETT FELLOW 

Maggie Dietz. “Collector” and 
“Bath” [poems] IN 
Shankpainter, 2004 [Annual 
journal of the Fine Arts Work 
Center in Provincetown, MAJ 

Kevin McCaughey. “I Follow the 
White Dog.” [a short story] 

IN The Best Travelers ’Tales 
2004: True Stories From Around 
the World. Edited by James 
O’Reilly, Larry Habegger, 
Sean O’Reilly. (Travelers’ 
Tales, 2004) 


(continued from page 13) 

FDR’s brain trusters. The fact that he played a 
mean accordion and piano and sang Irish dit- 
ties didn’t hurt either. Tommy Corcoran was 
something special. 

Those special qualities made him invalu- 
able to FDR when he needed, quickly — as 
in virtually overnight — a bill to tame the 
security industry. Poof, Tommy and Ben 
Cohen helped craft the 1933 Securities Act 
and the Securities Exchange Act. Or when 
those corporate behemoths needed a little 
discipline, Tommy and Ben were only too 
happy to oblige with the Public Utilities 
Holding Company Act. This was only the 
beginning, as Tommy, through an unobtru- 
sive post in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, became a one-man employ- 
ment agency for the era’s best and brightest. 
Consequently, countless friends and 
friends-of-friends became beholden for this 
job or that and the public rolls became dot- 
ted, all over Washington, with FOT’s, 
Friends ofTommy. 

Good thing, too, as Corcoran’s penchant 
for the quick political fix or not-so-gentle 
arm-twisting eventually put him on the outs 
with his old boss. Tommy was moved to the 
periphery of the FDR White House and 
then out altogether, without access to the 
center of power. But as McKean so insight- 
fully reveals, influence can be exercised in a 
variety of ways in Washington, and after 1941 
Corcoran became the master of them all, a 
mastery he shared with Clark Clifford, the 
subject of an earlier McKean book. Through 
their law offices, these two men exercised 
enormous influence and became, as the title 
says, the ultimate insiders. 

As proof of that influence, though Corco- 
ran never again held a position in any subse- 
quent administration nor any public office, 
his fingerprints were all over major decisions 
affecting the republic: Supreme Court 
appointments and decisions (the latter near- 
ly got him into major trouble); U.S.-China 
policy; the 1954 CIA coup in Guatemala; 
LBJ’s decision to run as vice president in 
1960; the secret, and possibly illegal, talks by 
operatives of then-candidate Nixon with 


Vietnam officials in 1968. Along the way, a 
Congressional hearing or two emerged 
looking into the probity and ethics of Cor- 
coran activity, though nothing that officially 
condemned his sometimes-bruising style of 
making government responsive to his 
clients. That’s what lobbying, Corcoran- 
style, is all about, folks. 

There is much to learn here about Wash- 
ington, about how the rules of getting things 
done have changed over the years — and 
McKean helps to sort all that out. While that 
is reason enough to pick up this important 
book, there are other rewards as well. Corco- 
ran was a man of many parts, not just a polit- 
ical fixer. His generosity to men and women 
in need was sometimes astonishing. To an 
Irish Catholic like Corcoran, family was vital 
in defining oneself, in giving meaning to 
one’s life. Sadly, Corcoran’s family life was not 
without its complexities. Though he was not 
the most attentive husband and father, the 
early death of his wife, Peggy, as well as that of 
his most beloved daughter, Margaret — who 
died at only 28 from an overdose of sleeping 
pills — were great blows to him. Those very 
personal stories compel our attention and 
our wonder at what sustained Corcoran in 
the face of such loss. Whatever it was, Corco- 
ran managed to remain buoyant and opti- 
mistic, not to mention influential, and he 
continued to play a major role in resolution 
of public issues until his death in 1981. 

That role, Corcoran’s influence on Wash- 
ington decisions, gets us back to that issue of 
the good man and the great man. McKean 
forces us to consider not only entertaining 
and sometimes astonishing displays of politi- 
cal dexterity, but the purpose and the moral- 
ity behind them. No doubt Washington in 
Corcoran’s day is much like Washington 
today — with its share of good men and 
women. . .and a few great ones. Reading this 
fine book not only gives us striking examples 
of each, it helps us define the difference. M 

jack Herney, who joined the Academy’s history 
department in 1968, is the Robert Shaw White 
Professor of History, as well as a past dean of faculty. 
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EEDING 1,000 STUDENTS 

plus faculty members and their families three 
meals a day, seven days a week means that Exeter 
is into the food business in a big way. And at 
today’s Exeter, that means a lot more than just 
keeping students well-nourished. 

“Our mission statement is, ‘Where the whole 
person is renewed,’ ” says Director of Dining Ser- 


vices David Davidson, who stepped 
into that role last September. “We 
try to make sure that students’ experience of the din- 
ing hall is a good one.” 

"It is really nice to have the dining halls to come to,” says Lois Beck- 
ett, a four-year senior from Rochester, NY. “Exeter can be such a crazy 
place. So when you do have time to sit and relax over dinner with your 
friends — or even people you don’t know — sometimes you end up stay- 

by £B \iawG\m(hy 


Exeter’s first dining halls were 
located in dorms (like Bancroft 
Hall, inset). Today, students like 
(left to right) Linda Dong ’07, 
Dylan Rapoport ’08, Komal 
Desai ’08 and Jillian Bray ’08 eat 
and unwind at Elm Street and 
Wetherell dining halls. 
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Christopher Kimball *69 

ether it’s on public television or the first 
page of Cook’s Illustrated, hundreds of thou- 
sands of cooking aficionados have seen Christopher 
Kimball ’69 and his ubiquitous bow tie. As the founder 
and editor of the magazine and host of “America’s Test 
Kitchen,” Kimball champions not just a particular cui- 
sine, but rather cooking methods that make food taste 
better and the science behind them. “Most people do 
not have a lot of success with recipes,” he says. “Our 



notion was, let’s figure out the best way to do a partic- 
ular dish, and along the way we’ll explain why certain 
recipes worked and others didn’t. It’s about the 
process, about why bad things happen to good recipes. 
It’s a detective story in the Exeter way, the Socratic 
method of how to get to the answer.” 

Kimball started Cook’s Illustrated in 1 979. “Nobody 
was really talking about how to cook,” he explains. “I 
wanted to tear it apart in a more scientific 
approach.” Such an approach is, he says, a return to 
the roots of what cooking is supposed to be all 
about. “You read a recipe from the 1800s and it says, 
‘Make a pie crust.’ It doesn’t tell you how to do that, 
because back then everyone knew how to do that. 
Now, when you say to saute something, many people 
don’t know what that means.” 

The root cause, he declares, is home economics: 
“That’s what killed cooking — in the 1950s, it was 
about cost per serving and convenience,” he opines. 
And, if you believe in conspiracies, there may be 
something more sinister afoot: “The food companies 
figured out you don’t make money selling commodi- 
ties like milk and corn,” he says. “You make money 
selling processed foods, the enhanced value added — 
that’s where the money is.This explains what has hap- 
pened to American cooking and food. The food 
companies have no interest in selling the raw foods.” 

Kimball says his Exeter roots are alive and well at 
Cook’s Illustrated. “The way this company is run is 
almost identical to the way a class is run at Exeter,” he 
says. He even has two Harkness tables, for editorial 
meetings and for tastings, in his offices. “The whole 
process of developing a recipe is communal. Here, it’s 
not a particular person’s recipe; it’s the group’s recipe. 
No one is allowed to say nothing. I think that was pat- 
terned after four hard years.” 

— Susannah Clark ’84 
For more information about Cook’s Illustrated, go to 
www.cooksillustrated.com 
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ing until the dining hall closes. It’s a warm place, literally and figuratively.” 

To prove her point, Beckett rattles off the first and last names of four or five din- 
ing services employees. “I know their names because I’ve talked to them so many 
times,” she says. “The people who work in the dining hall are so nice and friendly. 
They’re always saying hello and asking how I am.They’re working so hard, but they 
take the time to make us feel better. It adds to the feeling of community.” 

At a boarding school, food is a powerful symbol: of comfort, of security and of 
home. And just as the kitchen is the heart of the home, Davidson and his 75-per- 
son staff want the dining halls to be the heart of campus. “We really try to be their 
home away from home,” says Associate Director of Dining Services Arthur 
“Turo” Rigor da Eva, who has worked for the Academy since 1986. As Exeter’s 
student population has grown more diverse, he notes, so have its dining hall 
menus. “Students work hard here, and if there’s something they need, we want to 
provide that for them.” 




Dining and Daniel Webster 

The dining hall is a daily fact of life for Exeter students today, but 
for its first 60 years, the Academy did not provide any meals for its 
students. From the late 1700s through the mid-1800s, students 
boarded in homes of local residents and paid varying rates for their 
board, usually less than $1 a week. Because these were private arrangements, little is known of the 
details — most mentions of the dining rooms in private homes involve the study hours conducted 
there nightly and the rigid rules for silence. Even the Academy’s own regulations for private families 
housing students included no commandments regulating their tables, leaving it completely to the 
hosts to determine quality, quantity, cost and profit. 

One amusing incident regarding alumnus Daniel Webster, however, endures. According to one 
19th-century account, the famed orator and future secretary of state boarded with the family of“01d 
Squire Clifford,” who received a letter from Daniel’s father shortly after the boy arrived in Exeter in 
1796. Mr. Webster hoped the good squire would be able to teach young Daniel the fine art of table 


Exeter feeds 1 ,000 students 
(including Harrison David ’08, 
top) three meals a day, seven 
days a week. As the student 
body has grown more diverse, 
so have dining hall offerings, 
which now include special 
features like cooking demon- 
strations by Executive Chef 
Patrick Brideau (bottom). 
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The Changing Face of Food 

I n the early years of the Academy, 
students lived in local boarding 
houses and took their meals there. On- 
campus dining came to Exeter in the 
1850s along with the first dormitories; 
when Abbot Hall (A) opened in 1 855, it 
featured the Academy’s first true dining 
hall. Abbot’s bill of fare apparently left 
something to be desired, at least accord- 
ing to these two turn-of-the-century 
students (B). Food was served in china 
emblazoned with the Exeter insignia. (C) 
When Alumni Hall (D) opened in 1903, 
it could seat 250 students; other stu- 
dents took their meals in dormitory din- 
ing halls like Dunbar (E).The last of the 
dorm dining halls were phased out in 
1 960s and ’70s with the construction of 
Wetherell and Elm Street (F); the latter 
was designed by Louis Kahn. But some 
things never change, including the grand 
old tradition of grousing about the food: 
witness this “recipe” from a 1 947 issue 
of The Exonian (G) 
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etiquette, beginning with the fundamen- 
tal point of how to hold a knife and fork, 
“for Daniel knows no more about it,” 
wrote his father, “than a cow does about 
holding a spade.” 

Most opinions on record about board 
for the students have to do with the price. 
The school was managing some boarding 
houses by the mid-1800s, and there the 
cost of food was $1.30 to $1.50 a week; it 
ran $2.25 or more in private families. 
Some students were able to minimize the 
cost by forming dining clubs under the 
Academy’s auspices, notes Laurence Cros- 
bie in The Phillips Exeter Academy: A Histo- 
ry, their weekly dues going to pay for the 
food and its preparation alone, eliminating 


Cultural clubs like La Alianza Latina 
collaborate with dining services to prepare 
special ethnic dinners that introduce their 
cuisine to the school community. Top: 
Catherine Jaramillo ’07, Luis Burgos ’07 and 
Alesha Higgins ’07 put the finishing touches 
on a tray of flan, while Jennifer Kagan ’08 
surveys the entrees she helped prepare. 




a middleman and the profit from the 
equation. These were not always satisfac- 
tory, however, to students or their parents. Francis Child Faulkner wrote 
in 1870, “Father didn’t like the ‘club’ so I looked round for a boarding 
place but couldn’t find any. As I stood alone in the yard after prayers the 
first morning Sam . . . came up to me and said he understood I had no 
place to board and wouldn’t I like to ‘chum’ with him? Of course I 
would. Father was satisfied and so I came here. The board is quite 
good I am boarding at a house near the depot, a place where Sam and 
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Thalia Loffredo ’82 



T halia (Kallas) Loffredo ’82 laughs 
when she thinks back on her first 
encounter with Exeter’s college counseling 
office. “I told them I wanted to go to the 
Cornell School of Hotel and Restaurant 
Management, which is one of the top restau- 
rant management schools in the country,” 
she says. “They said, ‘Oh, no, you should 
apply to some nice liberal arts colleges.’ My 


father had to call them and tell them, This is 
what she really wants to do.’ Always, even 
before I went to Exeter, I wanted to have my 
own restaurant.” 

Today she’s realized that dream. With her 
husband, Stephen, Loffredo opened Zoe in the 
Soho district of New York City. Zoe , which is 
Greek for life, was also the name of Loffredo’s 
grandmother. The restaurant serves contem- 
porary American cuisine, “which is a melting 
pot of many different influences and ethnici- 
ties,” she explains. “When people come into 
Zoe, they know they’re going to find some- 
thing new and unusual.” And according to New 
York magazine food critic Gael Greene, they’ll 
also find “some of the best American food in 
New York.” 

The youngest of four children, Loffredo 
says cooking became her unique specialty 
within the family. “Whenever I cooked, I 
found my family very receptive. I got into it at 
a very young age, and I made a lot of dinners 
and did a lot of baking. I even liked reading 
cookbooks.” Her family’s encouragement led 
her to consider cooking as a career. “My 
father in particular had tremendous hopes 
and aspirations for me,” she says. 

The restaurant celebrated its 1 3th anni- 
versary in January, and Loffredo is hoping 
to write a book about her experiences. “I 
want to write the story of a restaurant’s 
life,” she says. “Not so much a technical 
guide as a book for everyone who has ever 
dreamed of opening a restaurant, along with 
the recipes that have made us famous over 
the years and the true-to-life things that 
have occurred.” — S.C. 


For more information on Zoe, go to www. 
zoerest.com 
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In addition to 
students and staff, 
Director of Dining 
Services David 
Davidson (above) 
and his 75-person 
staff also feed fac- 
ulty and their fam- 
ilies (including Jake 
Shapiro, below). 


I go every train to look for pretty girls and get something to 
eat — its a splendid place!” 


The Academy Steps In 

The Academy opened its first dormitory in August 1852, 
Williams House, in which board ran $1.42 a week.This proved 
successful, and Abbot Hall followed in 1855. The basement of 
the dormitory contained kitchens and the Academy’s first din- 
ing hall, which was run as a dining club and fed about 50 boys. 
George A. Wentworth, professor of mathematics, oversaw the 
collection of dues — -it is said he was quite intolerant of late pay- 
ments — and a steward, whose job it was to buy all the provi- 
sions for the table, was elected from the residential population. 
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Fred Daley ’70, P’05 

"^^j^T7Tien the Academy is shopping 
for the best seafood, it heads 
straight for Fresh Fish Daley, a fish and veg- 
etable market located at 1 46 Front Street 
in Exeter, “a mile from the main dining 
hall,” says owner Fred Daley ’70, P’05. 

A self-described jock when he was at 
the Academy, Daley says that after gradu- 
ating from UNH he wanted to do some- 
thing that involved physical labor, so he 
started working as a fisherman. After a 
few years, the fish market seemed like the 
next logical step. “I’d been on the back of 
the boat for a few years and I was start- 






ing to get older,” he says. “The glamour 
and the romance of the boat began to 
wane, and it was time to settle down and 
put down some roots.” 

So, 23 years ago, he began selling fish 
out of a truck on Portsmouth Avenue. “I 
was lucky enough to buy a piece of com- 
mercial property to begin the store. I 
started small and developed a clientele 
that stayed loyal, including the Academy." 
Today Daley also offers a small produce 
line as well. “It's not extensive,” he says, 
“but we offer things that help people 
make a meal with fewer stops.” 

Daley says he really enjoys the inde- 
pendence that comes with owning his 
own shop.'Tve got it down now that I can 
get the store ready, run down to the 
Academy gym and get some exercise, and 
return for the afternoon push,” he says. 
But the most significant motivating force is 
the ability to bring something top-quality 
to the table. “I like being able to offer 
something that people don’t get very 
often, which is the best possible seafood,” 
he says. “I take runs into Boston three 
times a week to look over what I can offer 
people, and if something seasonal shows 
up that looks exceptionally good, I'll bring 
it home. I like it when someone tells me, 
‘That fish was the best I ever had.' ” — S.C. 

For more information about Fresh Fish 
Daley, email ffdaley@conversant.com 



The emphasis of the Abbot HaU dining club was on frugality. In 1900, the cost in 
Abbot Hall, which was deemed “the plainest board” available to Academy students, cost 
$3 a week; board in private homes ran from $5.50 to $7 a week. One history of the Acad- 
emy claims that the “meals were never very elaborate, but they were wholesome, of good 
quality, and generous quantity.” A postcard from that era, however, suggests a different 
story: One scrawny boy holds a sign reading, “I ate at Abbot,” while the placard of a stock- 
ier individual next to him says, “I didn’t.” 

With the arrival of Principal Harlan P. Amen, in 1895, came the dawn of a new era 
on campus. Principal Amen believed that the students should be consolidated in dor- 
mitories and dining halls on campus. Almost immediately he began a drive for funds to 
build Alumni Hall, which was to become Exeter’s first dining hall, solving the problem 
of expensive dining clubs and the fact that Abbot was too small to accommodate the 
number of students who hoped to eat there. 

When it opened in 1903, Alumni Hall accommodated 250 boys and charged $5 a 
week. Boys were seated at large tables while “Foundation” students — those receiving 


Cooking less food more often means fresher, 
better-tasting burgers, like these being pre- 
pared by cook Kevin Barrett (above). Keeping 
the dining halls open from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
means students can drop by for a snack and 
some conversation between classes. 


financial aid from the school — waited 
on the others. Dunbar Hall had 
opened two years prior with its own 
small dining room serving its resi- 
dents — all first-year students — and 
Webster Hall, debuting in 1912, also 
had its own dining room; the two each 
fed 75 students. These two dining 
rooms. Abbot Hall and Alumni Hall 
could now serve the entire school 
population. 

This was the goal Principal Amen 
had sought, but as the Academy contin- 
ued to grow during the early part of 
(continued on page 92) 
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Leather Storrs ’ 89 


C hef Leather Storrs ’89 describes cook- 
ing as an exercise in critical thinking, a 
skill he learned during his PG year at Exeter. 
“People do food a certain way because it’s 
the rule,” he says. “You need to have the abil- 
ity to look at a recipe from a couple different 
places and not be constrained by the old 
rules. That’s allowed us to do food that is 
grounded in tradition, but decidedly new.” 



“Us” would be Storrs and his fleet of six 
chefs at Noble Rot (so named for the fun- 
gus that makes sauternes),an award-winning 
wine bar in Portland, OR, that is co-owned 
by his wife, Courtney. “The food we make is 
wine-friendly small plates,” he explains. “The 
menu changes frequently, but we do have 
some mainstays that are very popular. We 
make a wicked macaroni and cheese, as well 
as a brownie with vanilla ice cream and 
caramel sauce that is impossible to take off 
the menu.” 

After Exeter, Storrs spent two years at 
the University of Colorado at Boulder. “I 
was not very serious about my education,” 
he admits. “After two years I came home 
and worked at a restaurant here in Portland. 

I liked the camaraderie of the restaurant 
business. I realized this profession offered a 
chance for artistic expression, political voice 
and for bossing people around.” 

Storrs returned to Colorado and finished 
his undergraduate degree. He was on the 
verge of enlisting in graduate school when he 
“decided to chuck it to go to the Culinary 
Institute of America in Hyde Park,” he says. 
After attempting to convert a Portland 
breakfast and lunch restaurant into a dinner 
establishment — “it failed miserably,” he 
sighs — he was working as a food critic for 
various newspapers when his wife opened 
Noble Rot as a wine bar in May 2002. “I told 
her, ‘You’d better have food there,’” he 
recalls, “and she said, ‘Good. You do it.’ ” 

The resulting menu — which includes fet- 
tuccine with rabbit and carrots, and side 
dishes like coconut and red pepper puree 
with carrots and rice — is wide-ranging. 
“We are not afraid to do food from all over 
the world,” Storrs states. “Our menu is not 
pinned down to any one region. We ask a 
lot of our customers.” — S.C. 

For more information on Noble Rot, go to 
www.noblerotpdx.com. 
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Food for Thought 

(continued from page 25) 

the century, the existing situa- 
tion did not long satisfy. Princi- 
pal Lewis Perry wrote in April 
1928 in The Exeter Bulletin, 
“Alumni Hall at the present 
time is too crowded. Always the 
dining facilities of a school or 
college come in for criticism, 
and certainly Alumni Hall has 
had its share. I am confident that 
one of the great difficulties is 
due to the fact that the place is 
too crowded to give adequate 
service. If we could get a Senior 
Dining Hall, ... I am confident 
that this new dining hall would 
tend to cement the friendships 
of senior year and make for a 
better school.” 

While the Senior Dining 
Hall never came to pass, the 
Harkness Plan of 1930 included 
four new dormitories, each with 
its own dining hall, and food 
service moved into the dorms, 
where it stayed until the 1970s. 
Merrill, Langdell, Wheelwright, 
Webster and Bancroft joined 
Dunbar in serving meals. Abbot 
Hall closed its dining hall in 
1922 when the basement was 
removed to reduce the height of 
the building, and Alumni Hall 
closed in 1935. (Today, it is 
home to the Grill and Mayer 
Art Center.) Food was fre- 
quently prepared in the kitchen 
of one dorm and then trans- 
ported through underground 
tunnels (some of which still exist 
today) to another dorm’s dining 
room — which led to one of the 
more unique Exeter-isms. “The 
ladies who were the servers 
were always called ‘wombats,’ ” 
reports Donald Doane, who 
served as director of dining serv- 
ices from 1971 to 1984. “All the 
kitchens were underground, all 
the tunnels were underground. I 
think that’s why the ladies 
became the wombats.” 

In 1943, the war brought 
several changes into effect. 
Attendance at breakfast was 
made mandatory, and waiting 


on table was no longer forced 
upon scholarship students, 
but became a responsibility 
shared in turn by every boy. 
“Although primarily a move 
dictated by the necessity for 
economizing labor, it was, at 
the same time, recognized as 
one which removed one more 
distinction between individuals 
which may have been more 
invidious than was realized,” 
noted an article in the Bulletin 
that year. Boys still waited on 
faculty tables, but they were 
paid $7 a week for their efforts. 
That same year boys were also 
excused from classes to harvest 
crops in neighboring towns; 
the usual harvesters had all 
gone off to war. 

A New Focus 
on Food 

Prior to WorldWar II, the actu- 
al food served to students was 
seldom, if at all, discussed — a 
reflection, perhaps, of an era in 
which food was simpler and 
expectations were lower. As 
long as the kids were fed, that 
was enough. Early catalogs 
intended to lure students to the 
school offer at best a line or 
two about feeding the student 
body, and never a word about 
the food itself: “The dining hall 
is a huge family room,” writes 
the 1920 catalog. “At different 
tables sit instructors and their 
families; the refining influence 
of women is always present.” 

Internally, however, Exeter 
began to seriously examine its 
menu in 1943. That year the 
school embarked on an 
“expert survey” that “sympa- 
thetically” examined every 
aspect of dining services, and 
as a result, by the fall of 1945, 
despite the food shortages of 
the era, “the school found itself 
better able to supply first rate 
meals than ever before Nei- 

ther expense nor industry is 
being spared this year to place 
before students and faculty 
the most palatable and best- 
planned meals it is possible to 


serve,” noted the Bulletin in the 
winter of 1945. 

A menu from 1952 shows 
a typical week in the dining 
hall: Wednesday breakfast was 
stewed prunes and French toast 
with hot syrup; lunch on Thurs- 
day was an open-face hot meat 
sandwich with gravy, French 
fries, “frosted” lima beans, gar- 
den salad, homemade bread, 
peach halves, peanut butter 
cookie and half a pint of milk; 
dinner on Friday was baked fish 
with lemon butter sauce, 
mashed potato, buttered beets, 
cole slaw, green peppers, straw- 
berry ice cream and cookies. 

Peter Leslie ’54 was a stu- 
dent at Exeter the week this 
menu was offered. “Food was 
the same dish for everyone,” he 
recalls. “Every Saturday night 
for four years, dinner was 
baked beans and hot dogs. We 
never had any choice at lunch 
or dinner, but some at break- 
fast. The major element of 
every meal was mystery meat, 
and if you had to eat fish on 
Fridays or keep Kosher, you 
were usually out of luck.” 

The improvements, as 
Leslie’s recollections show, may 
have been somewhat lost on 
the captive student population. 
During this period The Exon- 
ian published its own version 
of the menu, intended to help 
“anxious preps... unable to 
identify the meals as anything 
familiar,” naming dishes as low 
tide special stew, tossed poison 
ivy, chopped sewage, pierres de 
terre au jus, rancid putty on 
toast, bloated beans, and — with 
every meal — black bread. 

A Change Is Brewing 

As they did to the entire coun- 
try, the 1960s brought big 
changes to dining services at 
Exeter. In 1961, a cafeteria sys- 
tem was introduced to the din- 
ing halls; students were still paid 
to wait on faculty tables, but 
they bussed their own trays. “It 
was a total culture shock,” claims 


Walter Griffin, who was director 
of dining services from 1984 to 
2004. “The students were used 
to being waited on. The service 
became more of a straight-line 
cafeteria. You would take a tray, 
go through the line, take what 
was given to you and that was it. 
If there was a choice at all, it was 
just one or two items.” 

Donald Doane finally made 
self-service the rule for the 
entire school a few years later. 
“We were still doing waiter 
service for faculty in 1971,” he 
notes. “I had a lot of unhappy 
faculty when we did away with 
waiter service and put in service 
areas.” 

The mid-1960s saw the 
consolidation of student dining 
in larger centers. Wetherell 
Dining Center opened in Sep- 
tember 1967, a renovation and 
expansion of the old Langdell 
and Merrill dining halls. The 
spring of 1969 saw the ground- 
breaking for the Elm Street 
Dining Center, which, like the 
neighboring Academy Library, 
was designed by architect Louis 
Kahn. Both were part of 
Exeter’s “Long Step Forward” 
capital campaign, which added 
numerous administration build- 
ings as well as the gym and the 
Main Street dormitories. With 
their advent, the last of the dor- 
mitory dining halls closed in 
the summer of 1 97 1 . 

The new dining centers 
were state-of-the-art when it 
came to food production, and 
Wayne Steele, director of din- 
ing services during this period, 
vowed that quality would only 
improve with the new facili- 
ties. “We try very hard to make 
the menus as varied as possible 
by not repeating a given meal 
in a month or five weeks, and 
we experiment with new ideas 
and foreign foods constantly,” 
he told the Bulletin. 

While student grumbling 
about the food seemed unavoid- 
able, it might, Steele suggested, 
be more out of habit than 


expression of a legitimate beef.“I 
think that for the most part, 
they’re happy with their meals,” 
he said. “It’s fairly easy to tell by 
what comes back to the kitchen 
what they like and what they 
don’t. Some foods, like liver, we 
don’t even bother to serve.” 

He noted that a student 
group had undertaken a survey 
of the school’s population that 
year, listing all the major menu 
items and asking the boys for 
their opinions on each. “The 
results seem to indicate that 
we’re doing pretty well,” he 
said. “The ‘like’ and ‘like very 
much’ categories heavily out- 
weighed the dislikes, and there 
was httle consistency among 
them in what they said they 
didn’t like, except that, oddly 
enough, an astonishing num- 
ber claim they hate all vegeta- 
bles. However, we plan to 
overlook that statistic.” 

Donald Doane adds, “I’ve 
never known a student who 
didn’t grumble.Then after a few 
years in college they’d come 
back and say, ‘I didn’t realize 
how good the food was when I 
was here.’ But I always felt every 
day that the food was good and 
most of the kids were happy.” 

Doane took over the job in 
the very first years of coeduca- 
tion, which further under- 
scored the need for change. “I 
had worked in an all-girls 
school in Boston, ’’Doane says, 
“so when I came to Exeter, I 
said, ‘We need to do some 
things differently.’ We needed 
to do more entrees, put in salad 
bars and drink machines, and 
serve real coffee. It took me a 
couple years to get all that.” 
Not all the changes were to the 
menu, he adds. Female dining 
hall staffers were sensitive to 
issues like eating disorders, and 
if they thought a student was 
having problems with food, 
they would notify health serv- 
ices to arrange for assistance. 

“I thought then and contin- 
ue to think today that it was a 


httle unfair that the dining halls 
got a bad rap from the students,” 
says Margaret Spencer ’77, 
“While the food certainly was- 
n’t as good as it was at home, 
they actually did an excellent 
job of feeding nearly 1,000 
opinionated, outspoken, and 
occasionally bratty adolescents.” 
Once she started traveling with 
the water polo and swim teams, 
she recalls, “the quality of 
Exeter’s food became even 
more apparent — eating in other 
schools’ dining halls made you 
realize how good you had it.” 

And then there was the mid- 
winter Sunday morning that 
teacher Rich Aaronian arranged 
a dorm ski trip to Waterville Val- 
ley. “The dining services staff 
opened up Elm Street for us at 
something like 6 a.m. so that we 
could have a hot breakfast before 
a long ride and a day on the 
slopes,” Spencer says. “I remem- 
ber thinking how nice it was of 
these people to get up at such an 
unearthly hour for us, and how 
none of them appeared to mind 
doing it.” 

Quality Is Job One 

If your student days at Exeter 
go back more than 10 years, 
you might not recognize the 
dining halls of today. A big push 
to rethink dining on campus 
came with the Residential Life 
Initiatives in the early 1990s. 
“One of the first changes was 
what we called ‘turning the 
spoons around,’ ” says Walter 
Griffin — one small step for the 
spoons, one giant leap for stu- 
dents who could now deter- 
mine their own portion sizes. 

“The first year we did that,” 
Griffin recalls, “the cooks said, 
‘We’ll never keep up with 
this — the kids will eat every- 
thing.’ But just the opposite 
happened. Our food costs 
went down, and we had less 
waste.” Other innovations 
included bolstering the salad 
and deli sandwich bars, giving 
students another option if they 
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didn’t want to eat the main 
entree that day. 

With the floodgates opened, 
more food stations and food 
preparation began moving out of 
the kitchens. “We alleviated a lot 
of the lines by putting more food 
out into the dining room,” Grif- 
fin recalls. “When we put out 
microwaves 15 years ago, every- 
one said, ‘Oh, those kids will ruin 
those microwaves, they’ll never 
last.’ I don’t think I had to replace 
two of them. We also started 
doing stir-fry stations, waffle sta- 
tions, a noodle bar, even a place 
where kids could make their 
own cupcakes.” 

David Davidson, who came 
to Exeter after serving as director 
of dining services at Yale and 
associate director at Harvard, has 
added display cookmg to the 
lineup, including a once-a- 
month vegetable cooking series. 
“When we did mushrooms, ” he 
says, “our executive chef, Patrick 
Brideau, prepared three different 
dishes using different types of 
mushrooms: a roasted shiitake 
mushroom soup, an oyster mush- 
room stir-fry and a pasta dish 
with portobello mushrooms. We 
also had handouts about mush- 
rooms. It’s part of our responsibil- 
ity to educate people about what 
they’re eating.” 

And, of course, the food 
itself has changed — a response 
to a changing student popula- 
tion and their changing needs. 
“It’s definitely gotten more 
diverse,” declares Rigor da Eva. 
Once an afterthought (and 
often an all-cheese afterthought 
at that), vegetarian entrees are 
now standard fare, he says. In 
addition to consulting with 
dining services on all aspects of 
menu planning, nutritionist 
Pamela Stuppy organizes a 
monthly meeting for vegetari- 
ans, where they can learn about 
healthy vegetarian eating, sam- 
ple potential new recipes and 
offer suggestions for improving 
the vegetarian choices available 
in the dining halls. 


Which isn’t to say that every 
dish is a smash hit. “Some days 
you get really excited,” says 
upper Michelle Ramadan of 
Newfields, NH. “Other days 
you get something like catfish. 
But there is a lot of variety. I’m 
Muslim and I can’t have pork, 
but they make sure to label 
everything. If you’re a vegan, 
they always have something for 
you. Overall, I think they do a 
really good job.” 

And that is no accident. 
“The focus on quality is huge,” 
Davidson declares. “We’re 
always asking, 'How can we 
serve a better quality product?’ 
We’ve eliminated instant pota- 
toes. We’re trying to purchase 
local and organic products 
when possible. We re also trying 
to become more consistent 
with what we serve. Some of 
our Asian students told us the 
rice wasn’t properly prepared, so 
we got rice cookers. I’m a firm 
believer that if we re going to 
do ethnic dishes, they have to be 
very good, authentic ethnic 
dishes. And we ll incorporate 
the big hits into our menu.” 

Students attest to the quality 
of the food — a far cry from the 
mystery meat era. “The salad 
bar is always amazing,” says Lois 
Beckett. “They seem to be 
cycling in different vegetables 
and meats, including strips of 
steak or chicken, every week to 
see what we like.” Likewise, the 
deli bar now features a total of 
30 different sandwich fixings, as 
well as homemade breads. 

The Academy bakery, Grif- 
fin notes, has produced all the 
school’s breads for decades. “We 
try to make homemade prod- 
ucts as much as we can. When 
the dining halls were set up in 
the 1960s, they thought every- 
thing would be prepared ahead 
of time and frozen. Now we’ve 
gone back to scratch cooking.” 

Davidson is a proponent of 
batch cooking — that is, “cook- 
ing less food, more often,” 
because the longer cooked 


food sits in a warming cabinet, 
the less tasty it’s likely to be. 

Students themselves have 
become an important part of 
the process. Rigor da Eva is the 
dining services representative 
on the Student Services Com- 
mittee, which meets regularly 
to discuss student concerns 
about the dining halls — and 
which has been the source of 
many useful ideas. “Students 
spend more time in the dining 
hall than they do in the class- 
room,” he says. “Their concerns 
can be as simple as ‘What hap- 
pened to the graham crackers?’ 
Turns out there was a delivery 
problem and they hadn’t shown 
up on the truck. Or they’ll 
come to us with a great idea 
like putting George Foreman 
grills in the dining rooms so 
they can make their own 
grilled cheese sandwiches.” 

Michelle Ramadan serves 
on the Student Services Com- 
mittee, and says most of the 
complaints she hears from stu- 
dents are relatively minor: 
more salt in this dish, less garlic 
in that one. “There are,” she 
admits, “some people who feel 
that dining hall doesn’t work 
for them. You hear more com- 
plaints than praise, but I think 
that’s part of teenage life — a lot 
of what comes out of our 
mouths is complaints.” But if a 
certain degree of dining hall 
fatigue is to be expected 
among four-year students, she 
adds, preps and other new stu- 
dents are pretty satisfied. 

Beckett says she is hard- 
pressed to name a flaw with 
dining services. “If there’s 
something we ask for, they do 
their best to give it to us. They 
even have racks of The New 
York Times, because students 
asked for them.” 

Dean of Students Ethan 
Shapiro acknowledges the fine 
line dining services must walk, 
trying to respond to what stu- 
dents want while offering nutri- 
tious, delicious food to over a 


thousand captive critics. “They 
are extremely responsive to 
changes in the culinary world 
and what’s appropriate nutrition- 
ally,” he says. "I have an apprecia- 
tion for how much they do every 
day. They’re right out there in 
front, putting out a product that’s 
evaluated by the entire commu- 
nity, every single day.” 

A Home Away 
From Home 

Driving all these changes is a 
fundamental shift in attitudes 
about the role that food and 
the dining halls play in campus 
life. “We started working on 
building a relationship with the 
students and making it a little 
more personal and friendly,” 
Griffin says. “We had to get out 
of that institution mode and 
into the service mode, working 
with the students, faculty and 
staff to gain the trust that we 
were there to enhance the 
whole Academy experience.” 

Rigor da Eva is particularly 
proud of the move to open the 
dining halls to students from 7 
a.m. to 7 p.m. “It’s one of the 
best things we’ve done,” he 
declares, pointing out that other 
schools, Harvard among them, 
have called to inquire about it. 

“That made a huge differ- 
ence,” concurs Shapiro. “It’s 
another example of how dining 
services serves the community. 
Kids go there at 10 in the morn- 
ing for a snack or at 3 in the 
afternoon to grab something to 
eat on the way to sports. It’s real- 
ly service-oriented.” 

The move has also changed 
the role of the dining hall in 
students’ lives. Day students like 
Michelle Ramadan, for exam- 
ple, now have another place to 
hang out. “I five there a lot of 
the time,” she says. “When 
you’re in the library, you can’t 
really have a conversation with 
your friends. In the dining hall, 
you can sit there and chill. It’s 
really relaxed and open, espe- 
cially Wetherell — it’s so homey.” 
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And when it conies to food, 
litde things can make a big dif- 
ference — like the soft-serve ice 
cream and frozen yogurt 
machines. “One year [then- 
Principal] Kendra O’Donnell 
was looking to do something 
special for the students,” Rigor 
da Eva recalls. “We had identi- 
fied these machines as some- 
thing the kids really wanted, 
but it wasn’t in our budget. So 
we went to her, and she found 
a way to make it happen. That 
was a huge hit. The kids went 
out of their minds.” 

Despite all the changes, 
some things are well enough 
left alone, and Davidson 
knows that. “There’s still mac- 
aroni and cheese, meatloaf and 
mashed potatoes,” he says. 
“But these kids eat here seven 
days a week, three meals a day, 
so we’re trying to keep the 
program new and exciting, so 
that when they walk into the 
dining hall, it’s different.” 

One more thing that may 
never change in the dining 
hall is the lines — but not for 
lack of trying, Rigor da Eva 
says. “With all the food that’s 
out on the floor, we re much 
better at getting people 
through the dining hall. But 
still the kids line up. I go out 
and ask the kids why they’re in 
fine. The truth is, they like to 
stand in fine. People come in 
and they want to scope out 
where people are sitting; they 
know just where they’re going 
to land. It’s also a place to 
socialize; you stand there and 
talk, and you see people who 
aren’t in your classes or in your 
dorm. There’s a community 
aspect to it.” • 


Susannah Clark ’84, a freelance 
writer based in Melrose, MA, 
prefers Elm Street to Wetherett. 

For more information about dining 
at Exeter, go to www.exeter.edu/ 
whatscooking. html 



AND WHAT KEEPS THEM HERE. 


“Why Exeter?” 

I t’s a question most Exonians ask, 

and answer, just once in their lives, when they 
make the initial decision to attend the Acade- 
my. But there’s another group that ponders this 
question not only as adolescents, but then again as 
adults — those alumni/ae who return to make their 
careers at the Academy, whether as members of the 
faculty, the staff or the administration. 

We asked some of the alumni/ ae currendy work- 
ing at the Academy to tell us why Exeter. Some 
returned because their first experience of the school 
had been so positive; a few came back because it had- 
n’t been, and they hoped to make it a better place for 
a new generation of students. Some came back for the 
chance to work with a bright, diverse group of stu- 
dents and for the satisfactions that come with “helping 
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kids become adults.” Others came for the chance to 
continue being students themselves, “learning from 
one another and sharing the joy of discovery.” 

Why Exeter? Here are answers from some who 
chose the same school, twice. 

Paul R.“Rick” 

Mahoney ’6 1 ; ’74, ’95 (Hon.); P’88, P’92 

Mentors and Role Models 


I BEGAN MY RELATIONSHIP with Exeter in the sum- 
mer of 1958, in what was then called “the summer 
session.” I don’t remember that the terms mentor and 
role model were very much a part of America’s lexi- 
con back then; they certainly were nowhere to be 
found in my vocabulary. However, over that summer 
and the ensuing three school years I was mentored by 
many at Exeter. Some of those men — Ed Wall ’52, 



Hammy Bissell ’29 and Bob Brownell come most 
quickly to mind — were wonderful in my eyes. Oth- 
ers I perceived as being not so wonderful, but I recog- 
nize now what an earnest interest each of them took 
in my well-being and my progress. 

The influence of these men was so profound that 
by the time I graduated from the Academy in 1961 I 
had recorded in more than one place that I hoped for 
a future in “educational administration.” Translated, I 
think that meant that when I grew up I wanted to be 
just like Ed Wall and Hammy Bissell, who, at the time, 
were nonteaching members of the Exeter faculty. 

Within six years of my graduation front Exeter I 
had the opportunity to return as a member of the fac- 
ulty. As my career here has evolved I have become 
what one could call a career administrator: mission 
accomplished! Being a member of the faculty at the 
same school in which you have been a student is a lot 
like becoming a parent: it provides enormous insight 
into how your former teachers must have thought, 
felt, even agonized about you, all while you were 


Rick Mahoney ’6 1 


Chandra Glick ’96 

Taking Risks Together 

I ended UP coming back to Exeter a bit by acci- 
dent, but as a student I admired my rowing coach- 
es — Becky Moore and Chris Wilson (who is no 


mostly unaware of the keenness of 
their genuine interest in you. 

Exeter has changed greatly since 
that summer of 1958. What appears 
not to have changed at all, however, is 
the intensity and the sincerity of the 
interest of its faculty in its students. 

That wonderful opportunity to work with those stu- 
dents and to be a mentor or a role model is what keeps 
me here and why I love coming to work each day. 

Rick Mahoney ’61 is Exeter’s director of financial aid and 
coach of the girls varsity basketball team. 
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longer here) — so much that I began to envision 
myself teaching and coaching crew even as a 16-year- 
old. I could picture myself leading a Harkness discus- 
sion and talked about it with my friends. None of 
them are surprised that I am here. 

My two coaches helped me tap into my talent and 
radically change my self-perception, an incredibly 
powerful experience for me. While many people here 
think that we overvalue athletics, I believe that team 
sports can reveal our character and teach profound 



lessons. As a teacher and a coach, I watch the transfor- 
mation that takes place when kids question them- 
selves and gain confidence as a result. On a daily basis 
my painting students struggle through moments of 
self-doubt, and we work together as a class to help 
each person resolve their images into something they 
are proud of. 

Even though I took many art classes at Exeter, it 
still took me a long time to admit I wanted to be an 
artist because of the pressure here to be “an intellectu- 
al.” I see many kids experiencing the same struggles as 
they balance what they love with what they are sup- 
posed to do to get into college or satisfy other 
demands. I always advise kids to choose the thing they 
love over the thing they feel obligated to do, because 
there are so many resources at Exeter. I wish I had 
been more committed to my artistic side as a student. 
I think I was afraid to take risks in that way, so instead 
I channeled that energy into rowing, where we were 
all taking risks together. 

The most powerful experience I’ve had since I 
returned to Exeter took place in 2002 at our annual 
race against St. Paul’s. My first boat was racing against 


Chandra Glick ’96 


an undefeated boat rumored to be the fastest in St. 
Paul’s history. We did a lot of talking about taking risks 
that day and about proving that we were a competi- 
tive, passionate crew. Of course we wanted to win, but 
knowing the competition, we were doubtful. 

As I watched from the launch, I saw my crew surge 
out ahead to a surprise lead for the first half of the 
race. I could tell the coach next to me was equally 
surprised. We lost the race by a narrow margin, but 
maintained contact with the other crew through the 
finish. As the launch pulled alongside our first boat, I 
saw almost every girl smiling and congratulating each 
another, and I knew I didn’t have to tell them that 
they had had a great row. Back at the dock, the team 
captain, Gillian Ahny ’02, threw her arms around me 
and yelled, “We did it! We did it!” 

Exeter gives us the opportunity to have these kinds 
of moments — moments when, rather than reaching 
someone else’s standard, we experience the pure pride 
that comes from personal achievement. 

Chandra Click ’96 is an art instructor and coach of the girls 
varsity crew. 


Charles Pratt ’52; P’83, P’84 

A Lesson in Harkness Learning 

I started teaching in 1957 in a public high school in 
central Massachusetts. I felt a total failure.Two years 
of teaching more than 100 students, five classes a 
day — correcting their papers, staying up often until 3 
or 4 a.m. trying to think of enough questions about 
meager and uninspiring texts to fill whole class peri- 
ods, struggling with demoralizing disciplinary prob- 
lems — had become too much for me. 

Somehow I learned of a position as a teaching fel- 
low in the English department at Exeter — teaching 
two classes, doing dorm duty and coaching, with a 
salary of, I think, $2,500. This certainly seemed good 
to me: maybe I could succeed as a teacher under these 
circumstances and even do some writing on the side. 
I don’t know what seemed good about me to English 
department chair George Bennett ’23 and Principal 
Bill Saltonstall ’24, but I was hired. 

That year as a teaching fellow turned out to be one 
of my best years of teaching. I didn’t do any writing to 
speak of, but I did feel some success in the classroom 
and as a dorm adviser and coach. Part way through the 
fall term, Paul Molloy, my first PEA English teacher 
and one of my favorites, suffered a heart attack and had 
to go on medical leave. For the rest of the year, I took 
on a third class, an extraordinary group of seniors. (In 
those days, there was one section at each hour selected 
by ability, and this was one of the selected groups. I’d 
fist some names, but I don’t remember them all and I 
wouldn’t want to leave anyone out.) It is probably 
because of these students that Exeter wanted me back 
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Anne Rankin ’92 

The Decision to Teach 


more permanently, although Bill Saltonstall nixed my 
return the very next year as not being in fine with the 
purposes of the teaching fellow program. 

Here’s why I think I was rehired. One morning in 
late fall, I came to Phillips Hall horribly unprepared, 
for some reason I can’t remember — probably because 
it doesn’t reflect well on me. The class had read The 
Cherry Orchard, and so had I at some point, but basi- 
cally I had resigned myself to winging it for the peri- 
od. I felt queasy. To make things worse, when I arrived 
at class I discovered that the English department had a 
visitor that day, and he was going to sit in on the class. 
My queasiness grew queasier. 
v I had to start somewhere, so I asked, “Is The Cherry 
$ Orchard a tragedy or a comedy?”Where did that ques- 

5 tion come from? Wherever, these were the last words 

S I spoke that period. The students took the question, 
parsed it, defined the terms, analyzed the play in rela- 
tion to it, reached a conclusion. They listened to each 
other carefully, they gave their own thoughts articu- 
lately, they advanced the discussion steadily. The class 
ended. I sat throughout in awe. So, I think, did our vis- 
itor, and he must have taken his awe back to the Eng- 
lish department. 

Perhaps Paul Molloy, as well as their previous Eng- 
fish teachers, had trained the class well in Harkness 


discussion. More likely, the cause was 
their own good nature, intelligence 
and imagination, and their Exeter 
experience in general. I myself can 
take no responsibility for what went 
on in that class; but certainly what 
went on was partly responsible for 
my becoming a full-time Exeter English teacher. If it 
didn’t make Exeter think well of me, it certainly made 
me think well of Exeter. 

Charlie Pratt ’52 is director of the Bennett Fellow Program. 


O n the decision-making spectrum, I fall into the 
horrifically indecisive category. I have buyer’s 
remorse on even the most minor of purchases and 
second-guess everything that I do. There are a few 
major decisions that I have never looked back on — 
marrying my husband, John, for instance, and 
following my interest in biology. While I 
would not put my decision to return to 
Exeter in that same category, I am very happy 
with my job here. 

I will never forget the morning that I 
first entertained the idea of teaching at a 
high school. I was in a Ph.D. program in 
California studying the evolution of sepa- 
rate sexes in plants and was pretty excited 
about the project that I was working on. John was 
working at a small startup company in Irvine and 
having a great time. For our summer vacation, we 
decided to take an extended camping trip on Van- 
couver Island with our dog, Skip. 


Nicholas Unger ’90 

Learning From One Another 

{ graduated from Exeter with a classical diploma in 
1990, and ever since then, I have nurtured a dream 
of returning to the Academy as a classics teacher. 
Before Exeter, I studied 
Latin because I was told it 
was useful — that it would 
improve my English gram- 
mar, build my vocabulary, 
teach me to think logically, 
raise my SAT score and so 
on. Utility may nourish the 
body, but it provides a thin 
gruel for the soul. At 
Exeter, I discovered the real 
reason to study classics was 
the heady experience — 
aesthetic, intellectual and 
cultural — of reading Greek 
and Latin texts in the orig- 
inal. I give full credit to my 
teachers for giving me that 
joy of discovery. 

When I found out I could work with these same 
teachers as colleagues, I leapt at the opportunity. Being 
here now, I am constantly reminded that a teacher 
never ceases to be a student. The Harkness table 
ensures that all of us learn from each other and share 
the joy of discovery. That hasn’t changed in 15 years. 

Nick Unger ’90 is a classics instructor. 
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Anne Rankin ’92 
(with husband 
John, top) 


Andy Hertig ’57 


When you camp in the 
Pacific Northwest, every- 
thing — tent, sleeping bags, 
tarps — is always wet, and 
the prospect of getting up 
and packing up all the 
soggy stuff can be a little 
daunting. I remember lying 
in the tent early one morn- 
ing thinking about where I 
wanted to be in a few years. 
I had begun to feel like I 
was losing track of my 
original interest in biology 
just a bit. My work was 
becoming so focused that I was missing the big pic- 
ture and missing connections with what I considered 
normal people. For the first time I considered what it 
would really be like to be a research professor and 
whether that life appealed to me. I knew that I want- 
ed to have children, and in my department there did 
not seem to be many models of women leading the 
life that I planned. My thoughts turned to some of my 
favorite teachers and the infectious enthusiasm I felt 
when in their classes; I wondered if I could become 
one of those teachers for someone else. I wondered if 
teaching would satisfy all the needs that I perceived at 
that point in my life: pursuing my interest in biology; 
connecting with people; being an involved, available 
parent; and developing a stronger environmental ethic 
in my own life. 

Ten years after that morning and five and a half 
years after I first began teaching at Exeter, I can report 
that, for the most part, my job here has been what I 
hoped it would be. I enjoy the stu- 
dents tremendously and feel that I am 
usually the enthusiastic, warm teacher 
I wanted to be. I enjoy working in a 
large school where I have a number of 
colleagues to learn from and teach. Of 
course, there are days when the sec- 
ond-guessing returns, when I feel 
social guilt about working here rather 
than with a less fortunate group of 
kids, but I also wonder whether I have 
the personality to work with less 
motivated students. Since becoming a 
parent in 2003, 1 have struggled to rec- 
oncile all my responsibili- 
ties and the demands on 
my time. But the more I 
analyze this struggle, the 
more it feels like a very 
internal process, and one I 
would be experiencing 
no matter what my job. I 
don’t know where my 
conflicted feelings about 


being a parent working at a boarding school will ulti- 
mately take me, but I have really enjoyed the time that 
I have spent at Exeter as an adult. 

Anne Rankin ’92 is an instructor in science. 


Andrew Hertig ’57; ’69 (Hon.); 
P’83, P’86, P’88 

An Ongoing Education 

B ACK WHEN I GRADUATED from Exeter, if some- 
one had told me that not only would I come 
back to the Academy but spend my teaching career 
here, I never would have believed it. That’s because I 
didn’t really like Exeter that much as a student. I don’t 
always work very efficiendy, and it often takes me a 
long time to do what everyone else seems to do 
quickly. So as a student, I just worked all the time. At 
night, I would sit at my desk from 7 :30 until long after 
everyone else had finished their work and gone to 
bed. I know this because I would look out my win- 
dow across the quadrangle and see just one or two 
lights still on. 

Looking back, I think I was also pretty passive 
about my education. My attitude was, this is a 
topflight educational institution and you do what they 
ask you to do, and then you go on to the next step. So 
I did that, and then I went to Harvard and did the 
same thing there. It really wasn’t until I got to gradu- 
ate school that I figured out that education can, and 
should, be more self-directed. As a teacher, I’ve come 
to see the larger purpose of education as stimulating 
kids’ minds so they take over the education process 
themselves. I try to entice kids into doing this, by 
exposing them to larger questions that have signifi- 
cance beyond the memorizing of dates and events. 

Exeter has turned out to be a much better place for 
me as a teacher, in part because of the greater freedom 
you naturally have as an adult. The small classes and 
the opportunity to discuss a subject in depth with so 
many bright students have made this a wonderful 
place to teach.But the chief reason I’ve enjoyed teach- 
ing here is very simple: because I can continue learn- 
ing myself. 

Andy Hertig ’57 is the 1959 Independence Foundation 
Professor and an instructor in history. 


The Reverend Robert 
Thompson ’72; ’7 1, ’89, ’95 (Hon.) 

In Pursuit of a Dream 


I WAS SITTING AT MY DESK in the parsonage of the 
second church I served as pastor. The church, St. 
Paul A.M.E. Church, in Urbana, Ohio, was one I 
loved.The people were committed Christian men and 
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very few of God’s people who were Asian. I was 
intrigued. 

I came back to Exeter for the same reason I 
came the first time, in pursuit of a dream. This 
time, the dream began with a clear confidence that 
God would have me come. The serendipity of Mr. 
Vorkink’s telephone call, the coincidence of the Lin- 
coln, the fact of my financial insecurity — these consti- 
tuted the type of noncoincidence that God used to 
speak to me. My prayer partners reminded me that 
much of my education, formal and informal, had pre- 
pared me for the ministry I was now being called to 
shepherd. Then, there was the dream of what might 
be. For some reason, the idea of a community where 
all types of folks could come together and join voices 
and energies and become their best selves, respecting 
each other, learning from each other, growing to love 
each other seemed possible of being realized. 

Through my years as an adult in this institution 
that I love, I have been pushed beyond my expecta- 
tions time and time again. For all of its greatness and 
potential, its virtues and ideals, Exeter is also a raven- 
ous beast.The beast does not always know when it has 
eaten enough. From time to time, the beast seems to 
nearly destroy those who stand in its way, or who do 
not know how or when to say, “Enough.” In each 
year, it seemed, always because of my sympathy with 
those who seemed to be harmed by the beast, I would 
be pushed to ask myself if this institution was still 
where God would have me be. Each year, the answer 
has been yes. 


Reverend Bob 
Thompson ’72 


women, of varying educational backgrounds and eco- 
nomic status, doing the best they could with their 
lives, striving to be the best they could in the eyes of 
God. On that day, I sat at my desk writing an applica- 
tion to become a substitute teacher — not because I 
was unhappy with my work as their pastor, but 
because I had applied for a lease of a car, a Lincoln 
Town Car, the only car Ford ever made that I ever 
liked. I had been approved for that lease, much to my 
surprise. Now I had to pay for it. 

I may be the only person who ever came to work 
at Phillips Exeter Academy because he needed a raise. 

While I was typing, my telephone rang. It was 
Peter Vorkink, a formidable man with considerable 
persuasive powers, at that time chair of the religion 
department. He had the idea that I would be a good 
candidate for the position of school minister. I was 
impressed, since I had not been very much in touch 
with Exeter since I had left my last church. Mr. 
Vorkink had to work to find me and to get my tele- 
phone number. I was also surprised, flattered and a lit- 
tle confused. It was my time to give back to Exeter? Is 
that what he said? My school is calling me back? Is 
that what he said? Was he serious? How much did he 
say the job paid? I said I was happy in my work, that I 
had a fine church. I said I would pray about it. 

Not 10 minutes later, Principal Steve Kurtz called. 
Mr. Kurtz told me more about the school, including 
the fact that the numbers of Asian and Asian- Ameri- 
can students had risen considerably. Because the 
churches I pastored were historically black, I knew 


Mr.Vorkink said the school wanted someone who 
would stay for at least five years. I imagined it would 
take seven years to do the things I saw that needed 
doing. Now, in 2005, 1 am looking at my 19th gradu- 
ation. I have loved every year. This ministry has been 
wonderful, difficult, deeply rewarding and surprising. 
Exeter has empowered me to follow the leadings of 
Almighty God in this community wherever I prayer- 
fully believed was appropriate. The school has always 
said yes to me, always asked me to do my best, forgiv- 
en me when I have fallen short, helped me to recap- 
ture the dream, to see the vision, when my sight has 
grown clouded. 

Why have I remained? There are two reasons 
today: The work is not done and God has not released 
me to go. 

Reverend Bob Thompson '12 is the Phelps Minister for 
Phillips Church. 


Christopher Wronsl<y ’7 1 ; P’08 

Adult Education 



Chris Wronsky ’ 


T O A GREAT EXTENT, working in alumni/ae 
affairs and development involves selling the 
school. Hard sales tactics are normally employed to 
push shoddy goods and services. A soft-sell approach 
works with a quality product, because educating the 


known the Exeter of yesterday. And I’m not talking 
about an intellectual knowledge of the school’s histo- 
ry, but about the visceral experience of having lived 
and grown here. 

I went through puberty at Exeter. I also went 
through the late 1960s at the Academy and all of the 
significant and stress-inducing changes in the school at 
that time, including (but not limited to): dropping 
Latin and mandatory church attendance; construction 
of the military-industrial-athletic complex and the 
Kahn Library; phasing out of dorm-based dining halls 
and the practice of scholarship boys serving meals to 
faculty m starched white jackets; challenges to the 
authority of the school and the government; the Viet- 
nam War, long hair, sex, drugs and rock and roll. Oh, 
and the first year of coeducation. Clearly, things have 
changed a bit at the school my son now attends and at 
which I have the sincere pleasure to work. 

My experience at the school on the cusp of many 
changes allows me an affable empathy for the experi- 
ences of many of the senior alums I visit who attend- 
ed an all-boys school with a tradition of fairly strict 
instruction. As a scholarship boy, I truly appreciate the 
gift that past generations of alums afforded me and feel 
that part of my work in development is an attempt to 
help repay that debt. 

Having attended a pretty good public school sys- 
tem before entering the Academy, I can testify to the 
qualitative distinction of Harkness instruction in a 
community where the voices and opinions expressed 
come from divergent backgrounds. Just as my year in 
public high school brought a better appreciation of 
the Academy, so did my work at another secondary 
boarding school before coming back here to work. 
My intimate knowledge of that institution and expo- 
sure to the administrations of quite a few other 
schools gives me the ability to testify to the excellence 
of the Academy’s administration and responsible stew- 
ardship of philanthropic support. The administration 
and management of the school is head and shoulders 
above its peers by the same margin as its more widely 
known reputation for excellence in the classroom. 

Chris Wronsky ’71 is Exeter’s director of planned giving. 


Lewis Hitzrot ’60; P’88, P’95 

An Ongoing Evolution 


consumer about its virtues will allow the product to 
sell itself. 

So even though I am not an instructor seated at a 
Harkness Table, I see myself as involved not only with 
education but also with educating. In fact, when peo- 
ple ask what I teach at the Academy, I usually reply, 
“I’m in adult education. I teach philanthropy and 
enlighten people about the Exeter of today.” Teaching 
about the Exeter of today is enhanced by having 


A fter finishing graduate school, I decided 
to try teaching for a while, and so I took a job 
at Friends Academy in Locust Valley, Long Island. I 
found that teaching and the lifestyle that came with it 
appealed to me, and so what I originally intended as a 
temporary sojourn gradually became a career. 

In the fall of my eighth year at Friends, I attended 
an Exeter dinner in Manhattan. There I had a brief 
conversation with Hammy Bissell ’29, whom I had 
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known during my student days. When he 
learned that I was teaching and doing 
administrative work at Friends, he asked 
me when I was coming back to Exeter to 
work. I didn’t take Hammy’s remark seri- 
ously but later that evening, while mired 


in traffic on the Long Island Expressway, I began to 
think how much nicer it might be to live and teach in 
a more rural setting. Friends Academy was a great 
school and I was privileged to be a part of it during 
the tenure of Headmaster Ted Withington ’41, whose 
vision and leadership transformed a small, sleepy local 
day school into a dynamic institution serving all of 
Nassau County. At the same time, Exeter had been my 
school. I thoroughly enjoyed my student days at the 
Academy and if I was going to stay in secondary edu- 
cation, why not shoot for the top? 

The day after my stop-and-go return trip on the 
L.I.E., I gave Hammy a call to ask him if he had been 
serious. He assured me that he had been and over the 
next few days arranged for me to come to Exeter for 
an interview. 

That occurred in 1973 and when I joined the fac- 
ulty in 1974, the Academy was in its fifth year of coed- 
ucation. A good number of those who had taught me 
during my four years at the Academy were still mem- 
bers of the faculty. Men like Robin Galt, Bob Kesler, 
Jack Heath — who, in my student days, had seemed 
unapproachable figures of godlike authority — were 
now my colleagues. There were few women among 
the faculty, despite the fact that every year the female 
enrollment was growing. 

During my first years on the faculty, the underlying 
question that seemed to surface in every debate was 
the extent to which the Academy should or should 
not be “a warm nest.”Younger faculty members gen- 
erally championed a more relaxed and cooperative 
classroom atmosphere, while the veterans fought to 
preserve a more autocratic, formal and perhaps more 
competitive classroom. 

Times change, and I believe the school and the 


W HY DID I COME BACK to the Academy? Cer- 
tainly not for the social life! It was the unique 
job that lured me back. To be hired with virtually no 
teaching experience and only a little familiarity work- 
ing on campus sustainability projects, and then to be 
given so much freedom to pursue projects that inter- 
ested me was unbelievable. I learn so much in my job 
because of the flexibility. I 
have to; there are only so 
many environmental projects 
we can take on at once, so it’s 
my job to evaluate those that 
are most important, and those 
where we can make the 
biggest difference. 

When I was a student, I 
was much more idealistic 
about environmental issues. I 
subscribed to Earth First! and 
read everything the Sierra 
Club sent me. But I started 
questioning my hard-line 
opinions after attending a protest at Seabrook 
Nuclear Power Plant, where I found the protes- 
tors’ tactics — carrying sunflowers, beating drums 
and getting arrested for climbing over the station 
fence — unimpressive. What they were doing was 
noble, but I thought it was ineffective. 

After more experience in the real world, espe- 
cially working on controversial issues such as the 
wolf reintroduction in Wyoming, I’ve learned to 
evaluate issues from all perspectives. Surprisingly, I 
don’t think it was my Exeter education that got 
me to think this way; it was getting out into the 
real world. 

Pat Leslie ’91 is Exeter’s environmental education fellow. 


Pat Leslie ’97 (with 
classmate Luke Bronin, 
bottom) 


Harkness classroom have evolved to 
become more relaxed, more coopera- 
tive and less competitive. I often think 
of some of the Exeter teachers I had, 
so memorable for their intellect and 
stature. Would they command the 
same respect from their students and 
colleagues in today’s less teacher- 
centered classroom? I’m not sure. I 
am sure, though, that due as much to 
societal changes as to pedagogical 
innovation, the evolution I have witnessed over the 
last 30 years will continue. 

Lew Hitzrot ’60 is the Independence Foundation Professor 
and an instructor in science. 


Patrick Leslie ’97 

A Unique Opportunity 
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Vivian Brown ’75; P’95, P’99, P’03, P’05 
Priscilla MacMullen ’76 
and Lee Young ’82 

Then, and Now: 

A Conversation 




> 

Vivian 
Brown ’75 


A S students, Vivian (Haskin) Brown ’75, 
Priscilla “Polly” MacMullen ’76 and Lee (Dil- 
lenbeck) Young ’82 all arrived at Exeter within the 
first decade of coeducation. They 
sat down together recently to 
reflect on the school they knew 
as students, and the school where 
they work today: Brown as a 
part-time drama instructor, Mac- 
Mullen as a French instructor 
andYoung as the associate direc- 
tor of admissions. 

What brought you to Exeter 
initially? 

VHB: I was from Kansas City, 
MO, and heard about Exeter 
through a program called Talent 
Search. In addition to identifying 
good students and providing us 
with extracurricular math and 
science activities, Talent Search 
sought to introduce us to various 
boarding schools. My mother thought coming to 
Exeter was a good opportunity. And at 15, 1 felt I was 
half-grown and that I could conquer the world. So 
off I went. 

PM: I came to Exeter from Connecticut, where I had 
attended local public schools until ninth grade, when 
I enrolled at a small day school. But it was a litde too 
small, and I felt stifled. So I began to look at boarding 
schools, including Exeter where my father had gone. 
LDY: I grew up in this area, and a number of my 
friends came to the Academy as preps. I had never 
thought of applying 

I here, but when I visited 
my friends on campus, I 
would think, “This is a 
nice place, with a lot of 
^ opportunities.” One of 
my friends encouraged 
me to apply, and I was 
I admitted. I’m sure they 


needed a full-pay day girl, so perhaps that’s one reason 
I got in! 

What kind of experience did you have here as 
students? 

PM: I liked the independence that I had at Exeter, and 
I liked the bigness. I could work as hard as I wanted, 
and darned if there weren’t dozens of people who 
were better than I was. What a relief that was! Not to 
be lonely at the top anymore, or to have to hide my 
interest in academics. 

VB: I don’t think I was expecting Exeter to be warm 
and fuzzy. I was here for a purpose, and that was to get 
an education and go on to college. 

LDY: For me, the transition to Exeter was easy. Not 
only was I here with my friends, I was also meeting 
people from all over the world. Exeter turned out to 
be more diverse than my college. 

PM: And it wasn’t just religious and ethnic diversity. 
The school had room for some bizarre, eccentric 
characters — and for me, arriving here as this wide- 
eyed kid, that was great. More than at most high 
schools, there’s room to be an individual, room for the 
odd ducks, in whatever way one might feel odd. 

LDY: That’s the thing: stereotypes are dropped here. 
You’ll see kids who are athletes, but who are also 
involved in theater. That wouldn’t happen everywhere. 
Why it happens here, I think, is that excellence is 
appreciated and valued, whatever a student’s interest 
might be. 

VHB: Although being a black student here did have its 
ups and downs. For a lot of white students, Exeter was, 
I think, their first experience of being with black peo- 
ple, and not everybody handled that well. But within 
the black community, there was a real support system. 
Were there particular faculty members who left a 
lasting impression on you? 

VHB: Bill Bolden, who was an English teacher and 
admissions officer [and the Academy’s first African- 
American emeriti instructor], and art instructor Bud 
James and his wife, Barbara, who were very accessible 
to students. I also remember my math teachers, 
because this was one subject in which I got As on 
tests — and this was back when Exeter didn’t give As! 
Dick Brown was wonderful, because of the way he 
would try to engage you. He would get so excited he 
would jump up on the table. My dorm head, Andy 
Hertig, was also great. 

I also remember dance instructor Linda Luca, 
because I had never taken a dance class until I came 
to Exeter. While I majored in economics in college, 
I lived in the theater and dance department, taking 
every every acting and dance class possible. And 
when I began to teach at Exeter, it was in the drama 
department. 

PM: My memories of my friends are very vivid, my 
memories of the faculty a litde less so. Is that because 
there was more distance then between the students and 
the teachers? I can’t tell you who my French teachers 
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were my senior year, but 
I can tell you the names 
of my math teachers, 
because I struggled so 
mightily in math. 

Spruill Kilgore, who 
was my adviser, worked 
with me tirelessly and 
got me through Bob 
Clements’ class. 

Today, I tell my stu- 
dents that my first math 
grade that senior fall 
was a 9. Out of 100! 

Those are the old days, when you 
could get a 9. 

LDY: I do remember most of the 
adults, including coaches like Nancy 
Wilder ’75 and Marty (Taft) Elkins 
’75. Dave Weber was one of my 
favorite teachers, and so was Jack 
Heath. I grew up on a small farm, and Jack let me 
write a long story about that. I felt these were people 
who really listened to me. 

When did you make the decision to return here as 
adults, and why? 

LDY: I knew I wanted to work in an academic envi- 
ronment, but I had double-majored in psychology 
and sociology, subjects not widely taught at the high 
school level. Admissions and coaching seemed to be a 
way I could work at a prep school. So I interviewed 
for positions at both New Hampton and at Exeter, 
and while Exeter initially offered the position to 
someone else, she turned it down. I was in the right 
place at the right time, and it turned out Exeter also 
needed a girls hockey coach. 

I never imagined I’d stay here this long, but the job 
continues to grow and change. And I never get tired of 
selling Exeter. 

VHB: I have to say I never expected ever to come 
back! We were living in Connecticut, when my hus- 
band, Harold [Brown ’74], was the offered the posi- 
tion of director of alumni/ ae affairs. It was a big move 
for our kids and for us but we weighed the pros and 
cons and decided to come. 

PM: When I came back here as a teacher, I can 
remember wishing I were tall, male, or gray-haired. As 
a young woman of 24, 1 felt hammered trying to sus- 
tain my version of academic rigor, but in a different 
package than students were used to. This was 1984, 
and there were still very few women teachers here. I 
felt I had to work twice as hard, because students 
weren’t accustomed to a young woman making those 
kinds of demands. 

Today, I think the school does a much better job of 
mentoring new teachers. And I think I’m better at 
providing my students with the support they need to 
meet my expectations. 


Eric Aaronian ’94 

Helping Kids 
Become Adults 

S the SON of a faculty member — 
my father, Rich Aaronian, has 
taught science at Exeter since 1971 — I 
grew up on campus, and then I spent a 
postgraduate year here as a student. My 
main motivation to return as an adult was 
to have the opportunity to become a bet- 
ter teacher and learn as much as I could. 
Exeter is a great place to learn how to 
teach, and for me, a safe 
place, because I’m learn- 
ing from people who have 
already been my teachers. 

Because Exeter was a 
great place to grow up, I 
don’t find it odd that I’m 
back. People sometimes say, 

“That must be so strange, living in a 
dorm with 58 boys!” But I grew up 
in dorms: After I was born, my par- 
ents brought me right back to Amen 
Hall, and I spent most of my child- 
hood in Bancroft Hall. I’m not saying 
it’s always easy, but I’m used to having 
kids around. What I like so much 
about living in the dorm is that you 
get to know these kids so complete- 
ly, and not just as students in class.You 
see them at their worst, and they see 
you at yours — like at 7 a.m. or at 12 
midnight. They become more than 
just students, and I become more 
than a classroom teacher. 

One of the main reasons I teach 
is so I can coach, and see kids in yet 
another realm. It’s never nice to see 
a kid struggling at the table, but it’s 
wonderful to see that same kid excel 
on the soccer field or baseball field. 

With coaching, there’s education 
going on, but it’s a different sort of 
education. It’s less rigid, because 
there’s no grade involved. An athlete can still have 
a successful season regardless of record, as long as 
he or she works hard and improves every day. 

Finally, I would love it if any of my students 
ever came back to teach with me. That would, I 
think, be a sure sign that an educator has had an 
impact on the student. After all, I’m not just try- 
ing to teach my students biology or how to play 
soccer. I’m trying to help them become adults. 

Eric Aaronian ’94 is a science instructor and a coach of 
the girls varsity soccer team. 


Eric Aaronian ’94 
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Joseph E.“Jef” Fellows ’62 

Harkness-Style Management 



Jef Fellows ’62 


T he first time I came back to Exeter, in 1976, 
was as the Academy’s first counselor in residence; 
the second time, in 1986, as the school’s chief financial 
officer, the position I hold now. In each case, what 
brought me back were the people — beginning with 

the students, who are, 
simply put, great kids. 
As for Exeter’s faculty 
and staff, they are a 
wonderfully commit- 
ted group of people, 
always striving to 
improve. Returning 
here was an opportu- 
nity to become a part 
of that culture. 

And then there 
was the appeal of the 
work itself. I had a 
great interest in help- 
ing Exeter start its 
counseling office, 
because I felt there 
was a place for such a 
program in a school 
like this. While Exeter 
had had a visiting 
psychologist in the 
past, it was Principal 
Steve Kurtz who had 
the vision to create 
the position of coun- 
jk selor in residence, and 

B t° make that person 

member of the faculty. 
Today, our counseling 
department does such 
good work and is very active in the life of the school. 

What helped draw me back the second time, after I 
had left Exeter to attend business school and work a few 
years in the for-profit sector, was that I knew and appre- 
ciated the way that Exeter is run. You could call it 
Harkness-style management, because it is characterized 
by consultation, cooperation, trust and respect, all things 
I value very much. Some might say were too delibera- 
tive and that decisions are made too slowly, but we gain 
much from this approach. Another advantage has been 
the opportunity to work closely with the trustees, who, 
generation after generation, are so very conscientious, 
bright, and committed to Exeter. Together, we have 
been able to take the school’s finances to a new level. 

While I can think of many advantages to being an 
Exeter alumnus, there is a small cautionary note I 
could add for those of us who’ve made our careers 
here: We need to remind ourselves to see Exeter for 


what it is today.This isn’t the same school it was when 
we were students. It was good then; it’s good now. But 
it’s different, and we need to make sure we don’t lapse 
into “back-when” thinking. 

Jef Fellows ’62 is the Academy’s chief financial officer. 


Harold Brown 74; P’95, P’99, P’03, P’05 

The Irresistible Invitation 


W HEN THE Bulletin first announced my 
appointment as director of alumni/ae affairs 
in 1991, there were many people who were surprised 
to learn I was back at Exeter. I can’t tell you how many 
calls I got from classmates, people who knew my 
experience as a student had been a mixed one. “Is it 
really you?” they would say. They thought I’d had a 
lobotomy. 

What I’d really had was a heart transplant — a 
change of heart about my earlier experiences here and 
about Exeter itself. And that has become my mission: 
to create these same kinds of opportunities for other 
alumni/ae, to extend to them what I’ve come to think 
of as “the irresistible invitation.” 

In many ways, my student days were the best of 
times and the worst of times. Perhaps only a person 
who’s approaching 50 would say this, but my view of 
best and worst are now almost entirely reversed from 
what it was at that time. What was hardest during my 
first two years at Exeter was my sense that everyone else 
was smarter or better prepared than me. I had never 
received anything less than a 98, but when I came to 
Exeter, my first grade was a D+. In adolescence, you 
want to belong, and everything about Exeter, including 
my race, was telling me I didn’t belong. 

The Academy had embarked on so many 
changes — not only coeducation, but also increasing its 
enrollment of African-American students — but with- 
out fully preparing for the adjustments students would 
have to make. Today, Exeter’s attitude is, “We didn’t 
make a mistake in admitting you.You may have had a 
different level of preparation than some of your class- 
mates, but your brainpower is every bit as good.” 
Today, we have things like the Study Skills class, to 
help students learn how to manage their time. But 
then it was more of a boot-camp environment, and 
for years I thought my having graduated was a matter 
of luck, not achievement. 

The irresistible invitation that brought me back to 
Exeter was actually a series of events: An invitation from 
Wick Sloane ’71 , when I was living in Connecticut and 
working as bank vice president, to help plan a welcome 
dinner for the new principal, Kendra O’Donnell; the 
initiative Kendra later undertook, asking a group of 
alumni/ae to help Exeter better understand diversity; 
and the Fireside Chat program that grew out of that 
initiative which was developed by my classmate Linda 
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Peter Greer ’58; ’8 1 (Hon.); P’94 

A Deeply Satisfying Life 

W hy did I return to Exeter to teach? The 
answers to that question are complex, so I’d 
like to start with an easier question:Why did I become 
a teacher? First, I was motivated by the fact that my 
father had been a popular junior high school science 
teacher, robbed of his career by multiple sclerosis; I 
wanted, I think, to walk in his footsteps, perhaps 
because his illness had made him unable to continue 
taking them. Second, after college I joined the Peace 
Corps, where my assignment was to introduce new 
materials to Colombian English teachers. In carrying 
out that assignment, I found that I loved helping peo- 
ple learn things that might enrich their fives. Thus 
doubly motivated, I made the decision to become a 


teacher. Knowing that I didn’t have the creden- 
tials necessary to teach in public school, how- 
ever much my Peace Corps ideals might have 
urged me in that direction, I applied to Brew- 
ster Academy and to Exeter. The former offered 
me a job, and my career began. 

But I wonder still why I applied to the lat- 
ter. Memory believes before knowing remem- 
bers, Faulkner tells us, and my memory 
believed that I hadn’t been very happy in my 
days as a PEA student. Like so many others, I 
had been a high-profile and very 
successful student in my junior high 
school, the same school from which 
my father had to retire, and I quick- 
ly learned at Exeter what it felt like 
to be average. In addition, I was tiny 
when I started as a lower and only 
somewhat bigger as a senior, earning 
me the nickname “Weeney,” which 
constantly reminded me 
of my size and probably 
contributed to my unhap- 
piness. Add to the mix my embarrassment 
at my New Hampshire accent and at my 
naivete, and it is no surprise that I wonder 
why I wanted to return to teach at my high 
school alma mater. 

I have often articulated one reason, 
believing it to be part truth and part ration- 
alization: that I returned hoping that I 
could help to make my students happier 
than I had been. But I offer, albeit tentative- 
ly, another reason as well: that I became a 
teacher at Exeter to show myself that I was 
no longer the unhappy Weeney who had 
been a student at Exeter. As I said a few 
years ago in a letter to some classmates, I am 
much happier relating to them as a teacher 
of their children than I was as the w i 
undersized and immature fellow ' — * 
who inhabited my body some 50 
years ago. And I am much happier 
relating to myself as well. 

Whatever the reasons for my 
return, however, my memory 
believes that I have been a happy 
faculty member at this school, and 
my knowing remembers much sup- 
porting evidence for that belief. I 
can never know if Exeter was a good 
place for me to spend my secondary 
school years, but I know as well as I know myself that 
it has been a wonderful place for me to forge a deeply 
satisfying adult fife. • 

Peter Greer ’58 is the Bates-Russell Distinguished Faculty 
Professor and an instructor in English. 


Lanton. Linda asked 
me to run one of 
those Fireside Chats, 
to recruit a diverse 
group of alumni/ae 
and bring them back 
to campus to meet 
with students in their 
dorms and hold infor- 
mal discussions. 

What amazed me 
was that Exeter was 
asking me to do 
something for Exeter 

that didn’t involve Harold Brown 74 
money. They were 

asking me for something I could bring to the 
table, something of value. If you’re estranged 
from the school, to get a call like that is an 
affirming moment. And the fact that this effort 
to understand diversity was endorsed by the 
administration was also significant. I could see 
the institution trying to address — or perhaps 
re dress — issues it had been struggling with for 15 or 
20 years. 

All these things gave me the opportunity to look at 
my Exeter experience through adult eyes and to 
understand that while institutions can be hard, they 
don’t have to be. They showed me that Exeter has a 
soul, and a lot of wonderful people. My decision to 
come back to Exeter appealed to my belief that when 
well-intentioned, committed people band together, 
they can make a difference. As director of alumni/ae 
affairs, that’s what I try to do: to invite alumni/ae to 
come back and be part of the school. To extend them 
that irresistible invitation and show them they have 
something to offer to this extraordinary place. 

Flarold Brown ’74 is director of alumni/ae affairs. 


Peter 
Greer ’58 
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Hilary Coder 
Named Director of 
Athletic Performance Center 



The Athletic Performance Center 
represents not only a new 
name for Exeter’s long-running 
summer athletics program, says 
director Hilary Coder, but a new 
philosophy designed to help young 
athletes discover the many ways 
they can influence their own 
athletic and personal success. 


For as long as she can remember, Hilary Coder, 
Exeter’s head coach of track and field and of girls 
soccer, has had sports and coaching in her blood. 

“Sports have always been a part of my life,” 
says Coder, who grew up in Attleboro, MA. 
“From the time I was about 13 years old, I knew 
that I wanted to teach. My mom was a teacher 
and that had an influence on me, and my dad 
had a philosophy of getting me involved in a 
variety of things as I grew up. In addition to 
music and art, there were always lots of sports.” 

In middle school. Coder asked permission 
to drop study hall so she could spend time 


assisting the gym teachers instead. In high 
school, she excelled in track and field and 
swimming (she was later inducted into the 
Attleboro High School Hall of Fame). At Penn 
State, she trained as a pentathlete, laying the 
groundwork for her fascination with all the 
events in track and field. 

Since joining Exeter’s physical education 
department in 1983, Coder has steadily 
increased her knowledge of sports and coach- 
ing, not only through her work with her stu- 
dent athletes, but also through her ongoing 
study of the advancements in training theory, 
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motor learning, sports psychology, nutrition and 
character development. All of which has left her with 
a clear sense of purpose. “There is a lot of scientifical- 
ly sound, immensely helpful information out there 
that only the elite athletes in each sport have access 
to,” Coder says. “What a great leg up our kids will 
have when given that information early on!” 

Such is the philosophy Coder brings to her new 
position as director of the Athletic Performance 
Center, a new summer program at the Academy for 
motivated boys and girls, ages 11 to 17, who are 
seeking to enhance their performance in basketball, 
cross country, hockey or squash. The five-day pro- 
grams get underway on July 3 and run through 
August 4. Both boarding and day campers are 
accepted. 

What will set the Athletic Performance Center 
apart, says Coder, is that while “a majority of sports 
camps focus on developing specific skills for a spe- 


cific sport, the rest of the athlete is often left behind. 
A young athlete needs to be strong, flexible, coordi- 
nated, confident, fit and skilled.” 

The Athletic Performance Center will offer its 
athletes not only maximum time on the ice, trails 
or courts, says Coder, but also activities and work- 
shops that teach goal setting, proper nutrition, 
training theory, speed and strength development, 
and focus and leadership skills. Each session will be 
designed to accommodate specific age groups and 
players of all levels of experience. “Each camper 
will go home having learned something new that 
can be applied directly to their sport,” says Coder, 
“and to their lives.” M 

For more information about the Athletic Performance Center, 
including schedules and registration forms, go to mvw.exeter. 
edu/apc. Or call (603) 777 -3423. 



Hall of Fame Honorees 


Three members of the Exeter community 
recently earned honors from the New Eng- 
land Basketball Hall of Fame. 

Matt Hancock ’86, who was a stellar 
post-graduate player at Exeter, and Jack Fla- 
herty P’76, P’77, P'80, P’82, a longtime cen- 
tral Massachusetts high school coach, were 
both inducted into the hall of fame. Also 
honored was Exeter girls basketball coach 
Rick Mahoney ’61; ’74, ’95 (Hon.), who 
received the special “Dee Rowe Mentor 
Award.” 

For Mahoney, who has coached basket- 
ball in some capacity for 30 of his 38 years 
at Exeter, his award (named for the leg- 
endary Connecticut head coach) is some- 
thing special. “I know how Dee Rowe is 
regarded in the basketball world, so it’s real- 
ly an honor to be given this in his name,” 
says Mahoney, who also serves as Exeter’s 
director of financial aid. 

“I’m just fortunate to have been able to 
coach as long as I have here,” Mahoney adds. 

“Over time you learn that wins and losses 
are just part of the equation. Educating play- 
ers and trying to make a positive mark on their lives are the most important reasons why I do what I do.” 

Flaherty has four important connections to the Academy: his children — Joseph, Sarah, Meghan and Timothy — all 
played basketball for Exeter. 


The New England Basketball Hall of Fame recently honored 
three Exonians: (left to right) Rick Mahoney ’61, Exeter’s 
longtime girls basketball coach; Jack Flaherty, another veter- 
an coach who is the father of four alumni/ae; and player Matt 
Hancock ’86, who after Exeter went on to become a three- 
time All-American at Colby College. 
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JIM DENHAM: A.B.C; BRIAN CROWLEY: D,E,F,G,H 








(A) Varsity Football 
Record: 2—6 

Robert C. Mason Football Trophy, 
MVP: Cameron Dantley ’05 and 
Coleman Peeke ’05 
Coach: Bill Glennon 
Captains :Tom Petty ’05, Travis Glen- 
non ’05, Uthman Arogundade ’05, 
Coleman Peeke ’05, Jack Meadow ’05 

(B) Varsity Field Hockey 
Record: 8-4—3 

Kathy M. Nekton Field Hockey 
Trophy MVP: 2004 PEA Field 
Hockey Team 
Coach: Mercy Carbonell 
Captains: Hillary Braun ’05, Ashley 
Hines ’05, Shannon Moynahan ’05 

(C) Varsity Boys Soccer 
Record: 11-5-2 

Ransom Hooker Soccer Trophy, MVP: 
Christopher Valentine ’05 
Coach: Bill Dennehy 
Captains: Dominic Powell ’05, 

John Knight ’05 

(D) Varsity Girls Soccer 
Record: 11—5—1 

New England Quarteijinalist 

Coaches Award: Kiele Raymond ’05 
MVP: Elizabeth Logan ’05 
Coach: Hilary Coder 
Captains: Elizabeth Logan ’05, 

Kiele Raymond ’05 


(E) Varsity Boys Water Polo 
Record: 21-3 

New England Champions! 

Daniel E. Fowler Memorial Award, 
MVP: Matt Russell ’05 
Coach: Roger Nekton 
Captains: David Lebovitz ’05, 
Matt Russell ’05 

(F) Varsity Girls Volleyball 
Record: 9-6 

New England Quarteijinalist 

MVP: Eva Glasrud ’05 
Coach: Scott Saltman 
Captains: Abby Abisinito ’05, 
Liana Bonavita ’05 

(G) Varsity Boys Cross Country 
Record: 9-0 

New England Champions! 

MVP: Arno Ferguson ’05 
Coach: Mark Coogan 
Captains: Arno Ferguson ’05, Matt 
Smallcomb ’05, David Tilton ’05 

(H) Varsity Girls Cross Country 
Record: 8-0 

New England Champions! 

MVP: Lauren Brady ’07 
Coach: Givyn Coogan 
Captains: Emma Hiza ’05, 

Allison Pennock ’05 
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JIM EVANS 


BILL BRIGGS ’50: 
KING OF THE HILL 


EXON I AN PROFILE 



Bill Briggs ’50 is described in ski- 
ing circles as the “Father of Extreme 
Skiing,” and small wonder. A string 
of daring first descents would jus- 
tify the title, as would the fact that 
he has skied mountains deemed 
unskiable. He made the first ski 
descent of Middle Teton and South 
Teton in 1967, Mount Moran in 
1978, Grand Teton in 1971 and 
Mount Owen in 1974. He also pio- 
neered the 100-mile trek from the 
Bugaboos portion of the Purcell 
Range to Rogers Pass in Glacier 
National Park, British Columbia. 

But concerning his early years on 
the slopes, he says, “I could ski well, 
yet I didn’t know what I was doing.” 
So he began to study what he calls the 
“mechanics or engineering of ski- 
ing,” and through research developed 
his own way of teaching the sport, the 
Certainty Training Method (CTM). 
As head of the ski school at Snow King 
Ski Area in Jackson, WY, for 36 years, 
he has had skiers “describe what is hap- 
pening and thus study the move- 
ments of skiing in an intellectual way” 

An important influence, he says, 
has been the Church of Scientology, 
which he credits with assisting not 
only his teaching but also his life.The 
roots of this interest he attributes to 
his introduction to non sibi as an 
Exeter student. 

While at the Academy, Briggs 
was a member of the squash team and 
skied only recreationally, if not to say 
religiously. “The only skiing I did there 
was on Sundays and I got out of going 
to church to do it,” he recalls.While 
Sunday church attendance was a 
school requirement, Briggs “went 
to the dean who agreed it would be 
just as good spiritually for me to be 
skiing. It was very gracious of him 
to accept my way of doing things, 
participating in an outdoor activity 
instead of an indoor one.” 


Bill Briggs ’50 is now in his 36th year 
as director of the ski school at the Snow 
King Ski Area in Jackson, WY. 

Briggs was a member of the Moun- 
taineering Club at Exeter. “Bob Bates 
’29 was my English teacher as well 
as the club adviser. I remember a 
December trip with the club to 
climb Mount Lafayette. The tem- 
perature went well below zero and 
the wind came up. I found myself in 
a leadership position in the group. I 
had never thought of myself as the 
person who would lead the group and 
find the hut or do anything like that. 
But at the time, it seemed easy.That 
was really the beginning of my 
mountaineering career.” After college, 
Briggs became a mountain guide 
for 22 years with the Exum Climb- 
ing School and Mountaineering Ser- 
vice in Grand Teton National Park. 

Briggs prefers to think of his exploits 
as “ski mountaineering” in part because 
“extreme skiing today has the repu- 
tation of doing huge athletic endeav- 
ors at the edge of sanity, like jumping 
off high cliffs or over crevasses. That 
is not me. I skied these mountains for 
the first time, but I did it cautiously 
and sanely. I don’t take chances.” 

What’s remarkable is that Briggs’ 
accomplishments came despite the 
fact that he had his hip fused to 
handle the combination of disloca- 
tion at birth and eventual arthritic 
deterioration. “I don’t have the flex- 
ibility others have,” he says, “but I can 
still ski well.” 

Briggs’ devotion to skiing extends 
off the slopes. He is an accomplished 
alpine yodeler and is about to release 
a CD of ski songs including the 
10th Mountain Division’s “Two 
Boards on Cold Powder Snow” to 
which he has added a Swiss yodel. 

— Julie Quinn 
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JOHN REYNOLDS ’60: CREATING A 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL FOR FLIGHT 93 


For John Reynolds ’60, helping 
oversee the creation of a national park 
and memorial in Shankesville, PA, 
honoring the passengers of United 
Airlines Flight 93 who died there on 
September 1 1 , 2001 , has been both 
an emotionally charged and intel- 
lectually exhilarating experience. 

“It’s hard for me to describe all 
the feelings involved with this proj- 
ect,” says Reynolds, an executive 
retired from the National Park Ser- 
vice (NPS) who was appointed chair 
of the Flight 93 Advisory Com- 
mission in September 2002. Pas- 
sengers on Flight 93 are credited with 
seizing control of the plane from ter- 
rorists who planned to use it as a 
weapon. “You become part and par- 
cel of the families whose loved ones 
were the heroes on that flight.You 
become closely bonded to their 
most altruistic emotions about how 
they would like future Americans to 
remember those they lost and what 
they did.” 

On an intellectual level, Reynolds 
says the commission, which reports 
to Secretary of Interior Gale Nor- 
ton, has been addressing some pro- 
found questions. “How do you 
understand what happened that 
day — not just on the plane or to the 
people who lost family members — 
but to the United States? How did 
the events of that day affect the his- 
tory of the United States and our out- 
look as citizens?” 

The son of a National Park Service 
ranger, Reynolds, along with his broth- 
er, Robert ’63, came to attend Exeter 
by way of a unique outreach pro- 
gram set up by the late Hammy Bis- 
sell ’29, former director of financial aid. 
“Hammy loved national parks and 
he knew there were families living in 
the parks that were concerned about 
education,” explains Reynolds. “So 
he made an arrangement with the park 
service to distribute information to its 
employees.That information eventually 
crossed my dads desk.” 

For a self-described “shy and 
introspective” kid who grew up in 
a series of national parks, including 
Yellowstone, Exeter opened up a 
whole new world for Reynolds. A 
sports enthusiast and member of the 
Model Railroad Club, he took to 
Exeter quickly and says he remains 
forever thankful for the intellectual 
curiosity sparked by his experiences 
around the Harkness table. 

After leaving the Academy, 
Reynolds earned a B.S. in land- 
scape architecture from Iowa State 
University and an M.L. A. from the 
Syracuse University College of 



Retired National Park executive John 


Reynolds ’60 is overseeing the creation 
of a new national park honoring those 
who died on United Flight 93 on 
September 11. 

Forestry. During his 17 years with 
the NPS, Reynolds held a number 
of executive positions across the 
country doing long-range planning 
and park management. In his retire- 
ment, he continues to serve in an advi- 
sory position to the NPS and several 
other related organizations. 

Thus far, a 2,000-acre national 
park — the boundaries of which are 
pending approval by Secretary Nor- 
ton — has already been designated at 
the site of the plane crash, and a tem- 
porary memorial has been erected. 
The NPS is currently preparing 
recommendations for the planning, 
design, construction and long-term 
management of a permanent memo- 
rial, which the Advisory Commis- 
sion will present to the Interior 
Secretary for approval by Septem- 
ber 2005. Expected completion of 
the entire project will be within 
the next five years. 

What form the final park and 
memorial will take remains to be 
seen. “Part of the park is literally a 
cemetery for the people lost, so it needs 
to be a cemetery forever,” says 
Reynolds. “It also needs to be a place 
that honors the actions of the 40 
crew and passengers who were on 
board that plane. In the long term, 
it needs to be a place where Amer- 
icans can go, much like Lexington or 
Concord, and contemplate the his- 
torical ramifications of the events.” 

For more information about the 
Flight 93 National Memorial, go to: 
http:/ /www.nps.gov/ flni/index.htm 
— Bill Ewing 
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BRENDA PATTERSON ’95: 
AN AUSPICIOUS DEBUT 



On November 17, 

New York audiences 
were treated to a debut 
recital by a promising 
young mezzo-soprano, 
the winner of Juil- 
liard’s 2004 Alice Tul- 
ly Vocal Arts Debut 
Recital Competition. 

Her ambitious pro- 
gram of contempo- 
rary and classical pieces 
moved The New York 
Times critic to write 
that “this was a voice 
you wanted to hear 
and even more an artist 
you wanted to follow.” 

Exeter audiences 
have been doing just 
that for 1 1 years now, 
ever since Brenda Pat- 
terson ’95 first came 
to the Academy and 
began singing with 
the Concert Choir. 

And on November 7, they had a 
chance to hear her once more when 
she returned to the Academy to 
present a preview of her New York 
concert in Phillips Church. 

From Patterson s point of view, 
the two venues for a vocal artist — 
recitals and opera — are very differ- 
ent experiences. Both can be a lot 
of fun, says Patterson, but the recital 
has always had a special place in her 
heart. “In a recital, you get to express 
yourself more as an individual artist. 
It’s a blank canvas where you paint 
what you want, as opposed to opera 
which involves a whole lot more peo- 
ple and is not as simple.” 

But her thoughts on opera are apt 
to undergo a maturing. In Septem- 
ber, Patterson joins the Hamburg State 
Opera in Germany to sing roles as 
varied as Hansel in Humperdinck’s 
Hansel and Gretel and Idamante in 
Mozart’s Idomedeo. A lyric mezzo, Pat- 
terson’s voice type, often plays roles 
like these, where women sing the parts 
of young men. The young mezzo- 
soprano has already done her share 
of them — known to the opera pub- 
lic as “trouser” roles. She will also sing 
in other operas by Wagner, Mozart 
and Rossini. According to Patterson, 
in opera roles are determined not only 
by range and where a voice “sits,” 
but also by its color, flexibility, vol- 
ume and weight — and sometimes by 
personality and body type as well. 

In her debut recital, Patterson 
sang an ambitious program mixing 
different colors and sounds — com- 
positions by George Crumb, William 
Bolcom and Charles Ives, along with 


Mezzo-soprano Brenda Patterson ’95 
made her New York recital debut in 
November. 

Haydn and Bach — and fulfilled her 
intention to “not just do the stan- 
dard sort of thing.” Among her fam- 
ily and friends in the audience at the 
New York concert was one of her for- 
mer teachers, Steve Kushner, a mem- 
ber of Exeter’s music department, who 
has been following Pattersons career 
since her student days. Kushner 
remembers first hearing Patterson, 
a new upper from West Chester, PA, 
in 1993. “Brenda had a mature voice 
from the beginning,” he notes. 

Exeter offered her lots of oppor- 
tunities to sing with the orchestra 
and chamber ensembles, and the 
skills she acquired as a member of 
the Concert Choir have, she says, 
been invaluable. She went on to 
earn degrees from both Barnard 
and Juilliard. 

Patterson seems poised for con- 
siderable success, but she remains 
down to earth about her career. 
“Singing is my profession,” she notes. 
“It’s something I have learned how to 
do. Starting as young as I did, it’s been 
20 years of singing every day, at Exeter 
with Anna Soranno, and then for the 
past 10 years with Edith Bers.’The long, 
steady path continues this spring with 
“Pierrot lunaire” with members of the 
Met Opera Orchestra at Lincoln Cen- 
ter in May and Dido in Dido and 
Aeneas with the Greenwich, CT, 
Music Festival on June 5. 

— -Janice Reiter 
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PAUL, KLEBN1KOV ’81 REMEMBERED By Andrew Bernard ’81 and Ashok Chandrasekhar ’81, P’07 



Since the murder of our classmate and friend 
Paul Klebnikov ’81 outside his office in 
Moscow on July 9, 2004, we have strug- 
gled to express our memories of Paul. 
The public eulogies for this crusading 
investigative journalist, editor of Forbes 
magazine’s Russian edition, testified to 
his greatness, but we were privileged to 
know the man. In conversations over the 
last few months, we found the greatest com- 
fort remembering the occasions when our 
lives met or even intertwined; they are 
windows into abiding friendships. 
/ Drawn together here are a few of 
those glimpses. 

Andy Bernard [June 30, 2004]: Paul 
called me to ask if he could get an exclusive 
Paul Klebnikov (1963-2004) for Forbes Russia about how I predict the 
Olympic Games using economics. He 
reported that the magazine had been a huge success. After so 
many years of gloom and bad news, Russia, he was convinced, 
had turned the corner. Musa, his wife, and one of the boys 
were arriving the next day, and the ache of their absence was 
palpable. The months apart had been hard, but worth it, Paul 
said. “We are really doing something here.” 

Ashok Chandrasekhar [June 3, 2004]: Paul and I happened 
to be in the United States over the same weekend, which coin- 
cided with Paul’s birthday. Musa and I coordinated that I should 
present myself at their house on Long Island without telling 
Paul. I gathered a large supply of fresh oysters and a bottle of 
champagne, and drove out on Saturday morning. Nothing very 
profound took place that last afternoon that we were lucky 
enough to spend together. I strode unannounced into the 
kitchen, where Paul was busily concocting some sort of stew. 
Paul gave me the usual warm bear hug — as with all his friends, 
Paul made me feel not only welcome, but important, as if my 
presence and whatever I was doing were giving Paul the great- 
est imaginable pleasure — and then thrust a blunt cheese knife 
into my hand and set me to work shucking oysters. After lunch, 
as afternoon faded into evening, the two of us sat on the porch 
and continued our conversation. Even after six months apart, it 
was as if we were picking up a conversation left off just the pre- 
vious day. Paul described his intense pride in the first three issues 
of his new magazine. As the champagne began to make its pres- 
ence felt, I was tempted either to challenge Paul’s assumptions or 
to poke some good-natured fun at his excitement. Then Paul 
brought out copies of the first three issues of Forbes Russia; I 
opened to the first page and saw his photo and underneath, in 
Russian, “Paul Klebnikov, Editor-In-Chief.” I realized that my 
friend had brought a dream to fruition. We sat together on the 
wooden deck chairs on the porch sipping our coffee while the 
children kept calling him to play. Usually he would have run to 


them, but for some reason on this day we heard Musa say to the 
children, “Let Papa be — he’s talking with his friend.” 

Andy [January 27, 2003]: Paul appeared at the Tuck School of 
Business at Dartmouth as a guest lecturer in my course examin- 
ing companies in the international economy. Paul spoke about 
the Russian economy since the Soviet breakup and the 
prospects for the future. He used no teaching aids — no black- 
board, no Powerpoint, no slides — standing with his hands 
behind his back, lecturing and answering questions. He 
described his anger at the wholesale looting of Russia in the pre- 
vious decade and Iris guarded optimism that perhaps Russia had 
turned the corner. At the end of scheduled class time, none of 
the usually impatient M.B.A. students moved until Paul had fin- 
ished. The next day a Russian student approached me and said, 
“I told my mother last night that Pavel Klebnikov came to my 
class. She responded that now she understood why I had gone 
so far to get my degree.” 

Ashok [December 31, 2002]: At a New Year’s Eve weekend 
with our families out on Long Island, rather than our usual 
game of chess, Paul and I started a late-night game of Risk 
with our boys. Paul organized us with his usual air of martial 
certainty, easily communicating his energy and excitement to 
me and the kids: commands were issued, battle cries sounded, 
parlays demanded. Paul and I probably should have stuck with 
chess that night, as we quickly discovered that our spouses felt 
that children under the age of 40 should be in bed before 1 
a. m. 

Andy [October 10, 2000]: Paul arrived at my house with 
Musa and the three kids in tow for a weekend of soccer and 
energetic outdoor activity. Paul and I periodically gathered up 
his pipe and my dog for long walks through hilly streets dotted 
with the multicolored leaves of autumn in New England. We 
argued constantly about how Russia could move forward and 
what had kept her back. Paul was emphatic that all of the rich- 
est countries had used interventionist government policies and 
Russia should be no exception; I demurred in equally emphat- 
ic fashion. As always, neither of us gave any quarter, feeling free 
to introduce any evidence in support of our point of view and 
ridiculing all evidence to the contrary. The walks ended with 
laughter, both having absorbed the opinions of the other, nei- 
ther willing to publicly admit we were already changing our 
views, even if only so slightly. 

Andy and Ashok [Reunion weekend, fall 1996]:We gath- 
ered with Paul in a room at the Exeter Inn long after the con- 
clusion of regular reunion events. Young Grisha was asleep in 
his car seat under the table. It was time for another round 
of furious debate about politics, policies and the future of the 
planet. As usual, we sat up half the night arguing about how to 
change the school, or the world — totally disagreeing on every 
conceivable issue and on every potential solution, and yet 
coming closer and closer together the whole time. 

(continued on page 95) 
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(continued from page 96) 

Ashok [Late summer 1986]: 
As Hurricane Gloria threatened 
the coast of Long Island, I was 
working at The New York Times, 
and Paul was visiting New York 
on a vacation from his Ph.D. 
program at the London School 
of Economics. Paul and I agreed 
to meet at his family’s house on 
Long Island, to protect the 
house and to enable me to file 
dispatches for the Times. We 
spent the day hammering 
boards over the windows and 
making periodic trips to the 
beach to inspect the massive 
swells. Although local radio 
reports called for complete 
evacuation, Paul, his brothers 
and I sat warming ourselves by 
the fire, making occasional calls 
to the authorities for updates, 
and fifing the occasional fact to 
the rewrite desk at the Times. 
The next afternoon, we donned 
our bathing suits and headed to 
the beach, two young immor- 
tals intending to take a post- 
hurricane dip. Fortunately, the 
churning brown water gave 
pause even to Paul, and we 
found excuses to return dry to 
the house and spend the after- 
noon chopping up fallen trees. 

Andy and Ashok [Fall 
1980]: On any nice afternoon 
you would have likely found us 
sitting with Paul on the bench 
in front of Webster, tilting it 
back as far as possible. In front 
of us, underclassmen would 
have been throwing Frisbees; 
but we three seniors felt no 
need for any activity beyond 
talking and observing the pass- 
ing scene. 

Ashok [September 1980]: 
Just before the start of senior 
year at Exeter, the dean’s office 
organized a conference of stu- 
dent leaders. Paul and I were 
there in our capacities as Stu- 
dent Council president and 
Exonian chairman, along with 
the heads of a number of other 


student organizations. All of us, 
both boys and girls, were 
housed in Langdell.This afford- 
ed us the unique opportunity 
to have an all-night, coeduca- 
tional conversation that did not 
violate a single Academy rule. 
That night, Paul articulately 
sought to persuade us, not of 
the truth of any specific reli- 
gious creed, but of a more gen- 
eral sense that the universe had 
meaning. Religion was not a 
topic much discussed among 
our circle at Exeter, but Paul 
managed to persuade a group 
that included several deeply 
religious people and several 
staunch atheists that we were all 
part of something much more 
important than any one of us. 

Ashok [January 1980]: I was 
appointed Chairman of The 
Exonian, and Paul was appointed 
editorial page editor. The topic 
of our late-night conversations 
in Webster North shifted to our 
plans for the paper. Yet, barely 
two weeks later, Paul was elected 
president of Student Council. 
The conversation that night was 
not a happy one. I demanded his 
immediate resignation from The 
Exonian board. Paul was certain 
that he could use his combined 
seats as Student Council presi- 
dent and editorial page editor 
to advance his commitment to 
bringing the Exeter student 
body out of its apathy, and to 
spark real action — against draft 
registration, against oppressive 
enforcement of outmoded rules 
and in favor of discourse and 
public awareness. I refused to 
leave Paul’s room without his 
signed resignation letter. 

Andy [March 9, 1979]: Paul 
wrote an editorial in The Exon- 
ian titled “Reviving a Tradi- 
tion’’ about the lack of political 
involvement at Exeter. In it, he 
analyzed the recent border war 
between Vietnam and China 
and its potential to escalate into 
something much more serious. 
As a future professor of interna- 
tional economics, I was com- 


pletely oblivious to the conflict, 
which, of course, was the point 
of the article. 

Ashok [January, 1978]: Mr. 
Hayden, the dorm head of 
Webster North, informed me 
and the four other preps living 
in the dorm that Paul had asked 
to move out ofWentworth and 
into Webster North. After the 
meeting, I took Mr. Hayden 
aside and told him earnestly 
that he must prevent this, and 
that Paul would be a terrible 
influence in our dorm. Mr. 
Hayden ignored my plea, and 
so one evening a few weeks 
later, I knocked on Paul’s door 
and entered. I slouched in 
Paul’s easy chair while he sat 
bolt upright at his desk, trying 
desperately to finish a sketch 
that was due in art class the 
next day. Paul’s drawing assign- 
ment meant, to my lasting good 
fortune, that our conversation 
could get started. 

Andy [Early September 
1 969] : It was the first day of first 
grade at St. Bernard’s School in 
New York. The legendary 
Rosemary Lea was in com- 
mand of the room. A hand 
went up just in front of me 
accompanied by words I did 
not understand. The response 
from Miss Lea was sharp: 
“Klebnikov, if you want to use 
the bathroom, you will have to 
ask in English just like the rest 
of us — no Russian, please.” • 

Andrew Bernard ’81 is professor of 
international economics at the Tuck 
School of Business at Dartmouth 
College, in Hanover, NH. Ashok 
Chandrasekhar ’81, P’07 is a partner 
in a law firm in Tel Aviv, Israel. 

A memorial endowment fund in 
honor of Paul Klebnikov ’81 has 
been established at Exeter by his 
friends and classmates. For more 
information about the fund, including 
how to contribute, please see page 75. 
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